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SPEECH,   ETC. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
TImrsdmj,  May  24,  1855. 

PROSECUTION  OF  THE  WAR. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  although  1 
believe  I  can  adopt,  without  exception,  all 
the  sentiments  and  the  arguments  of  my 
hon,  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  R.  Philli- 
more)  who  has  just  addressed  the  House, 
yet,  considering  the  very  limited  time 
which  remains  at  our  command  before  the 
Whitsuntide  recess  for  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  a  question  as  it  is  of  the 
■widest  extent  and  of  the  deepest  moment, 
it  may  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  House 
that  I  should  at  once  follow  my  learned 
Friend  in  the  debate,  rather  than  wait 
until  a  later  hour. 

Now,  Sir,  whatever  else  may  be  thought 
of  the  state,  and  of  the  difficulties,  of  the 
subject  before  us,  it  will  at  least  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  we  have  a  liberal 
bill  of  fare.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckingliamshirc  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  has  tendered  to  us  a  Motion 
which  amounts  firstly  to  a  distinct  and  in- 
telligible vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  secondly  to  a  somewhat 
indistinct  and  feeble  declaration  of  our 
willingness  to  support  Her  Majesty  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Upon  this 
Motion  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
has  moved  an  Amendment,  which  adverts 
to  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  but  adverts 
to  them  in  language  which  I  for  one  do 
not  profess  to  understand.  My  hon.  Friend 
and  colleague  in  the  representation  of  the 
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University  of  Oxford  (Sir  W,  Iloathcote) 
lias  proposed  to  amend  tliis  Aniendtnetit 
by  the  insertion  of  words  which  would 
give  it  a  tendency  decidedly  pacific,  with- 
out weakening  the  pledge  to  support  the 
Crown  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  has  supported  his  proposal  by 
what  appeared  to  lue  an  admirably  reason- 
ed speech.  Lastly,  we  have  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Kidderminster  (Mr.  Lowe) 
who,  feeling  apparently  much  as  I  do  with 
respect  to  the  language  of  the  Men)ber  for 
Portsmoutb,  completes  the  part}'  by  pro- 
posing to  alter  his  Amendment  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  it  a  decidedly  warlike 
instead  of  a  decidedly  pacific  aspect. 

For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  my  own  choice  among 
the  numerous  alternatives  thus  placed  be- 
fore us.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire calls  on  us  to  censure  the  Go- 
vernment because  of  its  ambiguous  lan- 
guage and  uncertain  conduct.  I  cannot 
obey  his  call,  because  it  seems  to  me  that, 
up  to  this  time,  and  so  far  as  we  are  yet 
informed,  the  ambiguity  of  language  and 
the  uncertainty  of  conduct  which  may  be 
imputed  to  the  Ministry  are  appearances 
mainly  due  to  the  peculiar  state  and  con- 
ditions of  the  negotiation  in  which  they 
are  engaged  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
a  violation  of  public  duty  on  their  part,  if, 
in  order  to  obviate  a  censure  such  as  that 
proposed,  they  had  hazarded  any  of  the 
great  interests  committed  to  their  charge, 
by  seeking  to  supply  us  with  full  and  clear 
e.xplanations  before  the  time  had  arrived 
at  which,  in  their  judgment,  such  explana- 
tions might  be  given  with  perfect  safety. 
I  am  bound  to  add  that,  although  I  could 
conscientiously,  as  far  as  the  mere  words 
are  concerned,  join  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  lamenting  some  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage and  uncertainty  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  no  Member  of 
which  I  may  observe  has  yet  spoken  in 
this  debate,  and  though  I  should  wish  to 
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sec  a  more  decisive  direction  given  to  boili 
tlicir  language  and  their  conduct,  yet  it 
would  not  be  the  kind  of  impulse  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  desires  to  impart 
to  them ;  because  with  reference  to  the 
negotiations  at  Vienna,  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  proper  time  has  come  for  this  House 
to  declare  its  opinion  that  the  season  for 
their  prosecution  has  passed  away,  while 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  that,  according 
to  tlic  latest  information  before  us,  these 
negotiations  have  afforded,  and  if  rightly 
handled,  may  yet  afford  us,  probably,  at 
least,  if  not  certainly,  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  an  end  to  the  dangers, 
horrors,  and  miseries  of  war.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  not  quit  the  subject  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  without 
expressing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
gratification  with  which  I  have  listened  to 
several  most  important  declarations  that 
have  fallen  from  his  lips  ;  declarations 
which,  representing  as  he  does  no  incon- 
siderable section  of  opinion  in  this  House, 
may  come  to  exercise  hereafter  a  weighty 
and  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  the 
course  of  our  proceedings  with  respect  to 
this  great  subject. 

As  respects  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth, I  confess  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
fairly  open  to  the  charge  which  the  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  brings  against 
the  Government,  that  of  ambiguity.  It 
expresses  regret  that  the  negotiations  have 
not  led  to  a  termination  of  hostihties,  but 
it  leaves  wholly  untouched  the  real  ques- 
tions— namely,  through  whose  fault  it  is 
that  the  case  so  stands,  and  whether  we 
ought  still  to  desire  and  recommend  that 
tlicy  may  be  prosecuted  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  that  result.  Considering, 
what  no  one  will  for  a  moment  question, 
tlie  frankness  and  straightforwardness  of 
the  character  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
1  could  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he 
hud  framed  his  Amendment  in   the  most 
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loose  and  uncertain  language  in  ofaer  to 
combine  in  a  deceitful  show  of  unity  per- 
sons holding  the  most  irreconcilable  opi- 
nions ;  but  if  the  Amendment  had  been 
framed  with  that  object,  it  could  not  have 
been  better  calculated  to  attain  it;  and  if 
it  should  bo  adopted  by  the  House,  such 
and  such  only  will  be  its  effect.  In  the 
speech  indeed  of  the  right  lion.  Gentleman 
— and  I  must  here  say  that  with  his  speech 
I  have  very  little  fault  to  find — ho  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  the  Houso  should 
give  utterance  to  its  regret  that  the  nego- 
tiations had  not  yet  led  to  a  termination  of 
hostilities.  Sir,  I  confess  that  the  little 
monosyllable  "yet"  has  for  me  a  most 
harmonious  and  soothing  effect,  and,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  only  transplant 
those  three  letters  from  his  speech  into  his 
Motion,  there  will  not  be  much  cause  of 
difference  between  us.  But  if  he  will  not 
do  so,  I  must  object  to  his  Amendment 
because  its  sense  is  equivocal ;  because  it 
speaks  of  the  negotiations  and  communi- 
cations respecting  peace  as  matters  that 
have  passed  away,  and  because  difficult  or 
even  impossible  as  I  own  I  find  it  to  attach 
a  definite  signification  to  the  mere  terms 
which  ho  employs,  yet  I  should  look  upon 
the  act  of  its  adoption  by  the  House  as  a 
proceeding  subject  indeed  to  much  doubt 
upon  its  construction,  yet  practically  tend- 
ing rather  to  permit  an  improper  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  than  to  promote  the  return 
of  peace. 

Next,  I  have  to  consider  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Kidderminster  (Mr.  Lowe),  and  with  re- 
spect to  his  proposal  I  must  say,  that  it  is 
at  any  rate  clear  and  explicit,  and  that  a 
clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  its  views 
is  the  only  declaration  that  this  House 
ought  to  make ;  assuming  of  course  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  House  should 
be  declared.  It  is  well  to  postpone  until 
the  latest  moment  anything  that  savours 


of  interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
Executive  Government.  But  whether  it 
be  in  support  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  the 
course  of  the  Government,  you  will  only 
detract  from  your  dignity,  and  diminish 
also  your  influence,  if,  from  whatever  cause, 
you  consent  in  the  vote  to  which  you  may 
come  to  use  doubtful  or  hesitating  language. 
I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  my  hon.  Friend 
makes  a  proposal  which  is  so  perfectly  clear 
and  explicit ;  but  on  many  other  grounds 
I  must  object  to  his  Motion.  I  object  to 
it,  firstly,  because  it  purports  to  recite  as 
a  fact  what  I  take  to  be  no  fact  at  all ;  for 
it  asserts  without  qualification  that  Russia 
has  refused  to  admit  of  any  limitation  of 
her  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea.  Now, 
even  if  I  go  too  far  in  considering  this  to 
be  untrue,  it  is  at  any  rate  highly  disput- 
able, and  nothing  that  is  disputable  ought 
to  be  recited  in  a  vote  of  this  House  as 
if  it  were  indisputable.  And  I  find  that, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  Prince  Gortchakoff 
stated  to  the  conference,  that  '*  Russia 
would  not  consent  to  the  strength  of  her 
navy  being  restricted  to  any  fixed  number 
either  by  treaty  or  in  any  other  manner." 
I  admit  that  that  passage,  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  fairly  bear  the  construction  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  put  upon  it.  But  it 
does  not  stand  alone.  On  the  contrary, 
the  same  record  informs  us  that,  at  the 
same  conference,  Prince  Gortchakoflf  went 
on  to  say — 

"  At  the  same  time,  ho  did  not  protend  to  ex- 
clude peremptorily  the  consideration  of  every 
proposal  tending  to  the  point  of  limitation :" 

which,  standing  thus  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, seems  to  be  but  a  feeble  rendering  of 
the  original  French,  which  says — "  se  rat- 
tachant  au  principe  de  la  limitation." 
But,  the  Russian  Plenipotentiary  added — 
*'  He  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  re- 
fusing his  adhesion." — [Protocols  of  the 
Conferences  at  Vienna,  p.  54.] 

It  may  be  said  that  under  cover  of  this 
very  obvious  and  proper   reservation,   he 
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intended  to  refuse  any  proposal  that  might 
be  made  involving  limitation:  but  this, 
•which  we  may  suspect  or  may  suppose, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  assert ;  much  less, 
then,  are  we  entitled  to  say  that  Russia 
actually  has  refused  to  consent  to  limita- 
tion upon  any  terms.  I  therefore  object 
to  this  Amendment  as  not  consistent  with 
the  facts,  and  I  must  add,  without  enter- 
ing upon  other  matters  of  exception,  that 
I  also  object  to  it  because,  while  removing 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Amendment  which 
it  amends,  it  substitutes  a  warlike,  under 
circumstances  which  in  my  judgment  call 
for  a  peaceful  declaration. 

It  remains,  therefore,  for  me  to  say  that 
I  shall  support  the  Amendment  of  my 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  W.  Heatheote),  as  it  ex- 
presses, and  likewise  expresses  in  the 
mildest  and  most  prudent  form,  the  just 
desire  of  this  House  to  make  the  present 
negotiations,  or  communications,  which- 
ever they  may  be  called,  the  means  of 
leading  to  a  settlement  of  this  unhappy 
question. 

And,  Sir,  I  apprehend  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  graver  issue  than  that  which 
is  now  raised.  It  is  a  grave  issue  for  all 
Gentlemen,  without  exception,  who  sit  in 
this  House.  It  is  most  of  all  grave,  after 
the  present  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  for 
those  who  have  recently  stood  in  the  posi- 
tion of  responsible  advisers  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, and  who  were  among  the  official 
authors  of  the  present  war.  For  them  to 
give  any  opinion  whatever  in  this  House 
varying  in  any  degree  from  that  of  the 
Executive  Government  on  this  question — 
to  exhibit  in  the  face  of  the  world  and  of 
the  country  anything  like  divisions  in  the 
councils  of  this  country — is  a  proceeding 
which,  I  am  well  aware,  can  only  be  justi- 
fied by  the  strongest  conviction,  and  by 
obligation  of  the  highest  order.  But  that 
which  justifies  in  such  a  case  also  requires 
and  constrains;  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate,  while  I  own  my  responsibility,  to 


admit  that  1  must  either  be  engaging  in 
the  performance  of  a  great  duty  or  in  the 
perpetration  of  a  great  crime,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  in  the  commission  of  a  great 
error. 

Now,  Sir,  the  proposition  I  am  prepared 
to  maintain  is  this — and  strange  enougli  I 
might  expect  that  it  would  sound  in  the  ears 
of  hon.  Gentlemen,  if  I  were  to  take  my 
impressions  of  the  settled  opinions  of  this 
House  from  the  current  language  of  so- 
ciety, or  from  the  tone  of  the  public  press 
generally,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  probably 
at  the  present  moment  not  an  unfaithful 
mirror  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  war — the  proposition  I  hold  is 
this,  that  your  war  was  just,  that  you  have 
gained  the  objects  of  your  war,  and  that 
if  war  was  just  while  those  objects  were 
unattained,  it  becomes  unjust  if  you  con- 
tinue to  prosecute  it  after  their  attainment. 
I  hold  that  you  are  now  in  danger  of  for- 
feiting and  losing  altogether  the  righteous 
and  elevated  character  in  which  you  have 
waged  this  war.  I  shall  contend  that 
England  and  France  did  not  enter  into  it 
as  particular  Powers  having  only  separate 
and  particular  interests  to  defend,  and 
meeting  on  a  footing  of  moral  and,  so  to 
speak,  juridical  equality  the  Power  against 
which  they  were  to  fight.  Wliile,  perhaps, 
you  think  only  of  meeting  the  general 
opinion  of  the  public,  you  are  in  danger  of 
being  forced  altogether  to  descend  from 
that  lofty  elevation  at  which  you  com- 
menced this  contest,  and  of  having  to 
take  up  a  position  both  practically  and 
morally  isolated.  Above  all,  my  object  in 
this  discussion  is  to  get  at  that  which  is 
the  real  knot  of  our  debate  ;  I  want  to 
show  what  it  is  that,  lying  under  the  sur- 
face, is  really  in  our  minds  and  in  our 
hearts — why  it  is,  that  having  what,  prima 
facie,  amounts  to  an  offer  of  peace,  we 
are  not  going  to  accept  it.  Is  it  a  ques- 
tion of  terms,  or  is  it  not  a  question  of 
'Ccrms  ?     Is   it    a    question    of   something 
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broador,  deeper,  higher,  and  larger  than 
any  of  the  terms  before  us  ?  If  it  is,  in- 
deed, no  question  of  this  or  that  stipulation, 
but  of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  or  the  re- 
alisation of  an  idea,  I  want  to  know  what 
that  policy  and  what  that  idea  are  ? 

To  mo  it  seems  that  thero  are  two 
courses  that  may  be  followed,  either  of 
which  has  precedents  in  history,  and  may 
under  given  suppositions  be  made  good  at 
least  in  abstract  reasoning.  One  of  them 
is,  after  having  taken  stipulations  such  as 
the  circumstances  may  seem  to  require,  to 
bind  the  Power  with  which  you  have  been 
at  war  to  their  observance  by  treaty.  The 
other  is  to  destroy,  if  you  can,  the  strength 
of  that  Power,  to  dismember  its  territory, 
and  to  grind  it  to  pieces.  Either  of  these 
plans  is  consistent  and  intelligible  ;  but 
there  is  one  plan,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  the 
plan  that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  recommends — there  is  a  plan 
that  is  neither  consistent  nor  intelligible. 
That  plan  may  be  stated  in  words  such  as 
these — Do  not  dismember  Russia  ;  do  not 
involve  yourselves  in  territorial  enterprise  ; 
do  not  attempt  to  tear  that  great  empire 
to  pieces,  because  it  is  an  object  beyond 
your  power  to  attain.  On  the  other  hand, 
refuse  to  trust  Russia — refuse  to  rely  on 
treaty  stipulations — but  do  what  ?  Insult 
her.  Offer  her  indignities  ;  strike  her  in 
the  face,  and,  having  done  so,  then  leave 
her  with  all  her  strength  unimpaired  to 
meditate  and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  revenge.  That  is  the  policy  of  those 
who  say,  "  We  refuse  to  argue  upon  a 
mere  question  of  particular  terms  given 
and  refused,  for  the  difference  between 
them  is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  but  what  we 
are  determined  to  have  is  a  military  suc- 
cess." This,  Sir,  is  a  rude  outline  of  the 
views  with  which  I  shall  support  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend. 

And  now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let  us 
look  at  the  precise  state  of  the  facts  before 
us.     Four  Points  have  been  proposed  as 
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the  bases  of  negotiation.  The  first  of 
these  relates  to  the  Protectorate  over  the 
Principahties,  and  upon  that  Bubject  I  will 
not  waste  words  after  the  statement  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  behind  me  (Mr. 
Phillimore) — but  I  certainly  should  havo 
thought  it  was  plain  on  the  very  face  of 
the  case,  that  if  there  could  be  a  mode  of 
procedure  happily  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  this  great  question,  it  was  to 
substitute  for  the  exclusive  rights  of  Rus- 
sia, acquired  to  her  by  virtue  of  her  ag- 
gressions, rights  which  she  would  really 
have  to  exercise  only  as  duties,  not  alone, 
not  of  her  own  arbitrary  will,  but  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  great  Powers  of 
Europe  ;  and  which,  as  far  as  theDanubian 
Principalities  are  concerned,  would  place 
something  as  like  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit to  a  free  and  independent  Power  be- 
tween the  arms  of  Russia  and  the  territories 
under  the  actual  Government  of  Turkey. 

We  come  nest  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  has  said 
to-night — I  think  in  strange  forgetfulnesa 
of  what  has  passed  on  former  occasions — 
that  the  first  and  second  points  were  mat- 
ters totally  insignificant — matters  about 
which  Russia  did  not  care,  and  concessions 
— I  forget  whether  this  sentiment  was  ut- 
tered by  the  right  hon.  Member  or  by  an- 
other hon.  Gentleman — concessions  of  no 
moment  made  by  Russia,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  neutrality  of  Austria  and  Germany. 
Well,  but,  many  months  ago,  was  not 
Russia  desirous  of  securing  the  neutrality 
of  Austria  and  Germany  ?  Was  she  not 
then,  has  she  not  all  along  been  anxious 
to  bid  high  for  that  neutrality  ;  and  yet, 
until  a  very  recent  date,  did  she  not  refuse 
you  the  slightest  concession  on  either  of 
these  points  ?  And  what  is  the  view  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  Surely,  he  is  the 
last  man  who  has  a  right  to  attach  a  cha- 
racter of  insignificance  to  the  concessions 
of   Russia   in  opening  the  mouth   of   the 
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Danube  ;  because  I  remember,  in  an  able 
speech  niado  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
before  the  war  actually  began,  and  at  a 
time  when  for  the  most  part  we  contented 
ourselves  with  the  discussion  of  much  more 
limited  views,  that  the  riglit  hon.  Gentle- 
man pointed  to  the  liberation  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Danbc  as  one  among  the  great  but 
remote  and  little  foreseen  results  tliat  might 
follow  upon  bringing  the  war  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  ;  I  did  not  treat  the 
concession  as  insignificant,  but  I  only  said 
that  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  diffi- 
culty in  it. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  accept,  not  only 
with  willingness  but  with  pleasure,  the 
explanation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  I  understand  from  him  now  that  it  is 
not  disputed  that  this  point  was  a  point  of 
capital  importance.  It  stands,  then,  that 
upon  the  first  two  of  the  Four  Points  you 
had  in  view  as  the  necessary  bases  of  nego- 
tiation, your  demands  were  actually  con- 
ceded. 

And  what,  Sir,  shall  we  say  next,  with 
regard  to  the  fourth  point  ?  Has  that 
been  agreed  to  or  not  ?  In  point  of  fact, 
wc  cannot  say  that  it  has  been  conceded, 
or  that  it  has  not ;  for  this  plain  reason — 
that  it  has  not  been  discussed.  It  was 
proposed  by  Russia,  and  urged  by  Austria, 
that  this  fourth  point  should  be  discussed 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  third,  but 
the  Western  Powers  objected  to  enter  into 
the  discussion.  What  was  the  reason  of 
this  refusal  ?  Did  they  object  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  because  they  thought  it 
would  be  so  thorny  and  difficult  that  it 
would  tend  to  frustrate  the  entire  purpose 
of  the  conferences  ;  or  did  they  object 
because  they  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  tlie  point  would  be  conceded,  and  be- 
cause they  apprehended  that  they  would 
find  Russia — to  wlioni,  if  such  were  her 
intentions,  1  give  no  other  credit  tlian  that 
of  great   sagacitv  and    a    well  considered 
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calculation  of  hor  own  interests — reaily  to 
keep  up  with,  and,  perhaps,  to  outstrip, 
them  in  what  they  might  desire  with  re- 
spect to  the  fourtli  point?  I  assume,  then, 
without  fear  of  raising  a  disputable  ques- 
tion, that,  with  regard  to  the  fourth  point, 
which  involves  the  rights  of  the  Greek 
Christians,  the  original'  cause  of  the  war, 
we,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  not  under  the  impression  that  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  being  at  this  moment 
the  cause  of  difficulties  or  of  the  prolong- 
ation of  the  war. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  point,  and 
that  divides  itself  into  two  questions  for 
consideration — namely,  the  territorial  gua- 
rantee to  be  given  to  Turkey,  and  the 
preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea.  I  set  aside  the  question  of  the 
territorial  guarantee  to  be  given  to  Tur- 
key, because  the  negotiators  have  arrived 
at  an  agreement  on  the  subject  with  re- 
gard to  the  terms  on  which  this  question 
might  be  adjusted.  Therefore,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  only  question  that  remains 
unsettled  is  the  question  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  It 
has  been  admitted  on  all  sides  that  this 
preponderance  is  to  cease.  The  principle, 
then,  is  not  in  dispute,  but  the  form  in 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  allied 
Powers  proposed  a  particular  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  that  preponderance,  and 
Russia  proposed  another  method.  Her 
proposal  being  judged  unsatisfactory  by 
England,  France,  and  Austria,  she  pro- 
posed a  second  method  of  putting  an  end 
to  that  preponderance ;  and  the  question 
of  the  difference  between  these  various 
methods  of  putting  an  end  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  is  the 
question,  and  in  truth  the  only  question, 
which  is  now  properly  before  the  House, 
if  we  are  to  vote  on  the  transactions  as  we 
find  them. 

My  hon.  Friend,  indeed,  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire  docs  not  confine  himself  to 
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the  point  at  issue,  or  to  opposing  the 
Motion  of  nly  hon.  Fricnil  and  colleague ; 
his  objections  do  not  in  truth  apply  to  it, 
more  than  they  do  to  the  entire  policy,  bo 
far  as  we  know  it,  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Now,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  not  told  us  that  military  success  is 
necessary,  and  that  the  question  is  not  a 
question  of  terms.  They  have  not  told 
us  that  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  is  necessary 
for  peace;  naturally  enough,  because  the 
destruction  of  Sebastopol  has  never  been 
so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  negotiations. 
And  let  me  remind  the  House  that,  what- 
ever hon.  Gentlemen  may  individually 
think,  their  private  opinions  cannot  affect 
our  position  as  a  Power  actually  engaged 
in  negotiations,  nor  can  we  in  reference  to 
these  negotiations  annul  the  effect  of  the 
declarations  which  have  been  made  and  of 
the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down 
in  the  course  of  them.  At  Vienna,  wo 
have  been  dealing  with  this  question  as  a 
question  of  terms  ;  I  am  therefore  entitled 
to  assume  that  it  is  such,  and  as  such  I 
shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  consider  it, 

1  regret  deeply  what  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  premature  departure  of  my 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  London  from 
the  conferences.  It  was,  as  it  appears  to 
mo,  owing  to  a  conflict  of  duties,  which 
belonged  severally  to  the  two  distinct 
spheres  which  he  occupied,  and  which 
were  manifestly  incompatible  with  each 
other.  At  the  same  time  I  cherisli  the  hope 
that  that  circumstance,  together  with  tho 
departure  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  as  it  had 
the  effect  of  practically  disabling  the  con- 
ference from  action  before  tho  last  propo- 
sition of  Russia  was  laid  before  it,  will 
leave  Her  Majesty's  Government  more  free 
to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  spirit  at 
once  wise  and  comprehensive  than  if  they 
had  already  given  a  binding  answer  to  the 
proposal  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

While  I  shall  argue  that  this  proposal 
ought  to  have  been  entertained  as  a  point 


of  departure,  I  am  not  about  to  disavow  or 
to  shrink  from  the  responsibihtics  connect- 
ed with  the  origin  of  the  war.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  weight 
of  those  responsibilities.  The  amount  of 
physical  and  moral  evil  brought  about  by 
a  war  of  this  character,  and  the  amount 
of  moral  and  physical  good  intercepted 
and  prevented  by  it,  are  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  so  gigantic  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  that  responsibility. 
Nevertheless,  I  confess  it  appeared  to  me 
at  the  time,  and  it  still  appears  to  me, 
that  we  had  in  this  instance,  a  cause  of 
war,  not  only  in  itself  just,  but  also  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  our  embarking  in  it.  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain  shortly  what  this 
cause  of  war  in  my  view  was.  How  does 
the  position  of  Russia  in  reference  to  Tur- 
key diflfer  from  many  of  those  critical  and 
dangerous  cases  of  neighbourhood  among 
States,  where  it  happens  that  a  very  strong 
Power  is  placed  in  immediate  contiguity 
with  a  weak  one?  Russia  had  contrived 
to  make  her  advances  alternately  by  treaty 
and  by  violence,  so  that  every  step  she  took 
was  founded  on  and  related  to  some  pre- 
vious step;  and  when  each  new  act  of 
violence  was  committed  it  was  difficult  to 
exhibit  it  to  the  world  in  that  light,  as  it 
had  acquired  the  character  of  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  right ;  or,  at  least,  of  some- 
thing that  was  easily  to  be  confounded 
with  a  right.  In  this  way  Russia  estab- 
lished throughout  a  long  course  of  time 
relations  between  herself  and  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  more  and  more  threatened 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  that 
Power.  And,  perhaps,  as  I  have  just 
used  a  phrase  which  is  at  the  present  day 
constantly  employed,  but  little  examined 
or  understood,  I  ought  hero  simply  to  state 
that  without  any  reference  to  the  internal 
state  or  institutions  of  Turkey,  I  conceive 
we  are  endeavouring  to  maintain  its  inte- 
grity and  independence  simply  as  against 
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fnroign,   and    of  course    in   pjirticular  as 
against  Russian  aggression. 

Now,  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonics  has  been  greatly 
blamed  for  a  passage  in  a  despatch  which 
he  wrote  as  Foreign  Minister  in  1853,  and 
in  which  he  admitted  that  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji  gave  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
a  right  or  claim  to  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire — an 
interference  having  reference  to  the  reli- 
gious concerns  of  a  number  approaching 
12,000,000  of  Turkish  subjects.  It  ap- 
pears  to  me  that  he  has  been  very  unjustly 
blamed  on  that  score.  It  is  rot  to  be  de- 
nied, in  my  opinion — if  plain  words  can 
convey  a  plain  meaning — that,  however 
justly  you  may  say  that  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji  is  dangerous,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  really  imports  what  my 
noble  Friend  admitted.  When  two  Powers 
enter  into  an  engagement  together,  and 
one  of  them  promises  by  treaty  to  protect 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian 
churches  within  its  boundaries,  it  is  liable 
to  the  other  Power  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  engagement.  I  do  not  mean  to  Bay 
that  it  is  liable  in  all  modes  and  in  all 
circumstances ;  but  the  general  principle 
of  liability  cannot  be  got  rid  of — and  I 
understand  that  it  was  the  general  principle 
alone  that  my  noble  Friend  ever  intended 
to  admit.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  treaty 
of  Kainardji  was  a  most  dangerous  treaty 
in  this  particular,  for  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia was  placed  by  it  in  a  condition,  with 
Bomo  colour,  and  perhaps,  more  than  co- 
lour, of  right,  to  build  on  it  a  claim  to 
intervention  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  In  1853  a  material 
extension  was  attempted  to  be  given,  by 
what  was  called  in  the  protocols  an  erro- 
neous interpretation,  to  that  treaty;  and 
it  was  sought  to  confirm,  by  definitions 
and  developments,  which  really  amounted 
to  the  acquisition  of  new  privileges,    the 
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perilous  hold  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  obtained  over  Turkey.     Was  it  mate- 
rial in  the  interest  of  European  peace  to 
prevent   these   aggressions  ?    and    was    it 
possible  to  prevent  them,  if  we  allowed  one 
extension  after  another  of  these  menacing 
rights,  or  claims  put  forward  as  rights,  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia ?     In  consequence  of  the  previous  re- 
sults of  her  diplomacy,  Russia  was  enabled 
to  ask  for  more  than  a  neighbour  ought  to 
obtain  by  diplomacy  from  a  separate  Power; 
and   she  was   likewise  in  a  condition   to 
resort  to  the  use  of  material  force,  and  to 
enter   upon   a   particular    portion    of   the 
Turkish  territory  without  being  liable  to  a 
charge  of  violence  and  wrong,  in  the  same 
sense  and  degree  as  if  she  had  not  been 
ehieldcd  and  masked  by  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  her  treaty  relations  with  Turkey. 
Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The 
numerous   instances  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Principalities  by  Russia   at  different 
times,   and  for  different  causes,   with  or 
without  the  partial  assent  of  Turkey,  do 
not  prove  the  right  of  Russia  in  that  re- 
spect, but  they  do  prove  the  anomalous 
character    of    the   Emperor    of    Russia's 
treaty  rights   over  the   Principalities  and 
the  cover  which  he  thus  obtained  for  acts 
of  wrongful  force,  while  his  diplomatic  in- 
terference  was  covered   by  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji.     I  recur  then  to  my  inquiry: 
were  these  aggressions  of  Russia  compat- 
ible with  the  security  of  Europe  ?     That 
was  the  point  raised   in   the  time  of  the 
late    Government   by    the   great   Eastern 
question. 

Next  let  me  consider  what  were  the  ob- 
jects originally  contemplated  by  way  of 
defence  and  security  for  Turkey  against 
Russia,  for  we  thought  it  too  much  to  at- 
tempt the  total  eradication  of  the  evil  by 
diplomatic  means,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
efforts  of  the  Four  Great  Powers  were 
confined  merely  to  narrowing  its  limits, 
and  effectually  hemming  it  in.     It  is  very 
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well  to  say  at  this  time  of  clay  that  we 
ought  to  have  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Black 
Sea  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia occupied  the  Principalities.  This  is 
ono  of  the  delusions  which  arise  from  a 
total  forgetfulness,  under  circumstances  of 
present  excitement,  of  the  former  state  of 
tilings.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
in  June,  1853,  no  Government,  and  not 
merely  the  one  to  which  I  belonged,  would 
have  ventured  to  take  a  step  so  rash  and 
reckless  with  respect  to  the  state  of  opi- 
nions, even  in  our  own  country.  But  was 
the  state  of  opinion  in  England  all  that 
we  had  to  take  into  view  ?  If  we  bad  at 
that  time  thought  of  such  a  scheme,  we 
must  at  once  have  given  up  all  idea  of 
the  co-operation  of  Austria,  of  Prussia,  or 
of  France.  It  was  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion then  to  proceed  by  the  method  which 
some  are  now  so  prompt  to  set  up  as  hav- 
ing been  the  only  proper  one.  Well,  then. 
Sir,  in  concert  with  all  the  great  Powers 
we  negotiated.  And  what  were  the  points 
then  chiefly  in  discussion  ?  They  were 
these  : — The  Emperor  of  Russia  asked  for 
a  certain  amount,  not  only  of  ratification, 
but  of  extension  for  the  general  right 
granted  by  the  treaty  of  Kainardji.  The 
Porte,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ready,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  both  to  recognise  and 
to  define  that  right ;  and  the  questions  at 
that  time  chiefly  in  debate  were,  whether 
the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  pri- 
vileges of  the  Greek  Christians  were  to  be 
guaranteed  ;  whether  the  Greek  Christians 
were  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  to 
other  Christians  being  Ottoman  subjects, 
or  all  the  privileges  granted  to  any  Chris- 
tians, even  although  foreigners  within  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  and,  lastly,  whether  this 
should  bo  guaranteed  by  a  separate  en- 
gagement with  Russia,  or  by  a  general 
engagement  with  the  Five  Powers.  I  am 
not  very  far  from  the  mark,  if  I  even  say 
that  in  1 853,  these  questions  were  the  only 
questions   in  dispute   between   the   allied 
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Powers  and  the  Russian  Government,  and 
I  most  certainly  shall  not  be  contradicted 
if  I  add  that  every  one  of  these  objects 
has  now  long  ago  and  completely  vanished 
from  view.  There  is  now  no  question  of  a 
separate  treaty,  no  question  of  the  tem- 
poral privileges  of  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  and  no  question  of  claiming 
anything  for  the  Greeks  except  what  may 
bo  enjoyed  by  other  Christians  being  Otto- 
man subjects.  I  beg  the  House  to  record 
these  the  first  assemblage  of  results  ob- 
tained in  this  controversy. 

I  will  not  detain  the  House  with  the 
particulars  of  the  long,  intricate,  and 
wearisome  negotiations ;  but  I  will  pass 
at  once  to  the  critical  and  decisive  point. 
After  much  that  was  luisatisfactory  in  the 
conduct  of  Turkey  as  well  as  of  Russia, 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1853,  a  change 
took  place  in  the  posture  of  affairs.  Under 
the  presiding  influence  of  Lord  Stratford  a 
plan  was  adopted  at  Constantinople,  which 
obtained  the  preference  over  another  plan, 
simultaneously  framed  at  Vienna,  and  be- 
came the  actual  basis  of  the  proposal  for- 
mally made  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
By  that  proposal  the  Four  Powers  agreed 
to  a  full  and  perfect  concession  of  all  that 
Russia  had  any  right  to  demand.  It  sti- 
pulated that  tlie  evacuation  of  the  Princi- 
palities was  to  take  place  as  rapidly  as 
possible  ;  that  the  ancient  treaties  dissolv- 
ed at  the  moment  by  war,  including  the 
treaties  of  Kainardji  and  Adrianople,  were 
to  be  renewed  ;  and  the  third  terra  was, 
that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  should  com- 
municate not  to  Russia  alone,  but  to  each 
of  the  Five  Great  Powers,  the  firman 
which  it  was  to  issue,  and  which  was  to 
guarantee  to  the  Greek  Christians  of 
Turkey  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other 
non-Mussulman  subjects  of  the  Porte.  I 
am  quite  sure  there  are  many  who  must 
listen  to  this  statement  with  surprise  ;  I 
am  certain  it  comes  upon  many  as  a  reve- 
lation when  they  hear  stated,  what  ncver- 
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tlieless  is  unquestionable,  that  these,  nntl 
these  only,  were  the  matters  then  disputed, 
and  that  with  these  concessions  the  Go- 
vernments of  Fiance,  England,  and  Tur- 
key, would  at  that  time  have  been  well 
contented.  So  far  we  have  floated  down 
the  stream,  such  has  been  the  rapid  train 
of  events,  bo  remote  is  our  position  at  this 
moment  from  what  it  then  was,  that  now, 
under  the  circumstances  of  an  European 
war,  we  even  forget  what  were  the  points 
in  which  we  were  at  that  time  interested ; 
there  seems  to  be  a  change  in  the  scale 
and  measure  of  our  judgment,  and  we  aro 
too  ready,  I  think,  to  adopt  ideas  wholly 
novel  and  dangerous,  with  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  Well,  these 
were  the  terms  proposed  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1853.  I  might,  I  am  quite  sure,  ap- 
peal to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  which 
at  that  time  I  shared  with  them,  to  bear 
me  out  when  I  state  that  these  terms,  so 
professed  before  Europe,  so  published  to 
the  world,  might,  if  it  were  prudent  to 
carry  still  further  the  disclosures  of  the 
Government  to  Parliament,  receive  the 
most  important  and  conclusive  confirma- 
tion from  documents  which  passed  between 
the  Powers  engaged  in  this  great  struggle 
and  between  their  agents.  I  might  sup- 
port by  the  most  weighty  testimonies  the 
statement  I  now  make,  but  I  will  not  pause 
to  do  so. 

Well,  Sir,  what  was  the  manner  in 
which  these  proposals  were  received  by 
Russia  ?  And  here,  fortunately,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  state  the  heads 
of  what  occurred  in  the  shortest  manner 
to  the  House.  The  terms  I  have  now 
read,  after  transmission  from  Constantino- 
ple, were  embodied  in  a  protocol  signed  at 
Vienna,  and  bearing  date  the  13tli  of 
January,  1854.  This  protocol  was  met, 
not  by  a  direct  answer  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  but  by  the  mission  of  Count  Orloff, 
who,  on  his  arrival  at  "\'icnna,  submitted 
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the  countor-clemanda  of  the  Emperor  ot 
Russia,  And  now,  having  enabled  you  to 
appreciate  the  demands  made  by  the  allied 
Powers,  let  us  proceed  to  observe  what  is 
not  less  remarkable — the  tone  then  held, 
and  the  terms  then  required  by  Russia — 
and  with  these  in  your  view  you  will  have 
another  fixed  point  from  which  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  whether  it  is  true,  as  some 
have  said,  that  the  objects  of  this  war  re- 
main as  yet  wholly  unattained,  that  you 
have  had  no  success  in  your  operations, 
and  that  if  you  retire  now  from  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  you  retire  as  a  baffled,  a 
humbled,  and  a  degraded  nation.  These 
which  I  am  about  to  state  are  the  terms  of 
Russia  submitted  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
1854,  and  I  think  I  may  say  this  was  the 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Russia  upon 
which  the  resolution  was  takeu  by  France 
and  England,  and  taken  under  the  direct 
recommendation  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
to  send  that  summons  to  the  Emperor  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  which, 
if  unheeded,  was  to  be  immediately  follow- 
ed, and  which,  as  it  proved,  actually  was 
followed,  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

There  were,  as  I  have  said,  three  pro- 
positions offered  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
aud  these  were  his  demands  in  reply : — 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  to  be  a  condition 
essentielle  ct  irrevocable  that  any  negotia- 
tion which  was  to  take  place  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  then  at  issue  should  not  be  at 
Vienna,  but  at  a  different  place,  and  that 
it  should  be  conducted,  not  between  the 
five  or  six  Powers  concerned,  but  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  alone.  And  what  was 
the  place  where  it  was  to  be  conducted? 
A  choice  was  given  to  Turkey ;  the  choice 
between  conducting  that  negotiation  either 
at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  frown  of  the 
Emperor,  or  else  conducting  it  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Russian  army.  That  was 
the  very  first  condition,  announced,  too, 
as  a  condition  essentielle  ct  irrevocable. 
The  second  condition  was  the  coufirmatiou 
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full  and  entire  of  the  old  treaties  from 
Kainardji  onwards,  including  all  the  sti- 
pulations which  affected  the  Principalities 
And  Scrvia.  The  third  was  a  definition  of 
the  protectorate  over  the  Greek  Christians; 
the  fourth  was  the  evacuation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities;  the  fifth,  the  restoration  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  Principalities  ;  and  tho 
sixth,  that  Turkey  should  make  a  new  set 
of  restrictive  arrangements  with  respect 
to  the  reception  of  refugees  and  strangers 
within  her  territory.  These  were  the  ab- 
solute demands  constituting  the  ultimatum 
of  Russia  before  the  war.  Was  there  or 
was  there  not  cause  for  war  in  these  de- 
mands? The  old  claims  which  threatened 
the  independence  of  the  Turkish  empire 
were  maintained  and  extended  ;  to  them 
were  added  other  larger  and  more  galling 
demands,  for  new  and  odious  restrictions 
were  to  be  placed  upon  the  free  action  of 
the  Turkish  Government  in  respect  to  the 
reception  within  the  Ottoman  empire  of 
those  who  might  be  fugitives  from  other 
countries.  Such  was  our  position  before 
the  war,  and  such  were  the  terms  which  at 
that  time  Russia  rigidly  demanded ;  terms 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  security  of 
Europe,  for  they  enlarged  the  claims  and 
riveted  the  grasp  of  Russia  upon  Turkey, 
and  greatly  aggravated  the  dangers  of  a 
position  already  menacing  enough. 

I  need  now  only  dwell  upon  what  may 
be  called  the  salient  points  of  after  occur- 
rences. When  the  war  broke  out,  by  de- 
grees our  objects  were  considerably  en- 
larged. Under  the  circumstances  of  this 
ease,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  avow  my  re- 
sponsibility in  what  then  took  place,  and 
to  maintain  the  justice,  propriety,  and  wis- 
dom, of  that  enlargement ;  but,  I  appre- 
hend, I  shall  bo  borne  out  by  ordinary  ob- 
servation in  saying  that  a  nation  does  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  when  it  draws  the  sword, 
resolve  to  enlarge  the  demands  it  has  made 
before.  Take,  for  instance,  tho  case  of 
the  revolutionary  war  in  1793.     It  com- 
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mcnccd  purporting  to  be  on  defensive 
grounds,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  war  was 
begun,  did  not  declare  that,  though  it  had 
been  commenced  on  defensive  grounds,  he 
would  then  pursue  it  until  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  was  secured.  On  the 
contrary,  the  war  continued  to  be  pursued 
on  these  defensive  grounds  until  the  colos- 
sal power  of  Napoleon  had  given  to  it  a 
character  altogether  new,  and  had  involved 
this  country  in  a  struggle  for  nothing  less 
than  its  independent  existence  against  a 
force  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  the 
whole  of  European  Christendom,  and  which 
left  you  no  choice  but  to  put  down  a  power 
that  could  exist  on  no  terms  compatible 
with  our  security.  Such  is  the  general 
rule.  But  In  this  case  wo  extended  our 
demands  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Accordingly  a  letter  was  written  by  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in  which, 
instead  of  continuing  to  recognise  the 
status  quo,  he  used  these  words — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  the  guarantees  which,  in  their  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  French  Government,  arc  essential 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  from  future 
disturbances.  These  guarantees  are  naturally 
suggested  by  the  dangers  to  guard  against  which 
they  are  required.  Thus,  Russia  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  exclusive  right  which  she  had  ac- 
quired, by  treaty,  to  watch  over  the  relations  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  with  the  suzerain  power, 
to  enter  those  provinces  as  if  they  were  part  of 
her  own  territory.  Again,  tlic  privileged  frontier 
of  Russia  in  the  Clack  Sea  has  enabled  her  to 
establish  in  those  waters  a  naval  power  which, 
in  the  absence  of  any  counter-balancing  force,  is 
a  standing  menace  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
uncontrolled  possession  by  Russia  of  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Danube  has  created  obstacles  to  tho 
navigation  of  that  great  river  which  seriously  affect 
the  general  commerce  of  Europe.  Finally,  tho  sti- 
pulations of  tho  Treaty  of  Koutchouk-Kainardji 
relative  to  the  protection  of  the  Christians  have 
become,  by  a  wrongful  interpretation,  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  present  struggle.  Upon  all  these 
points  the  sMus  quo  ante  belluin  must  undergo 
important  modifications." 

Now,  the  House  will   see  that   in   this 
communication  three  new  beads  of  demand, 
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relating  to  tlic  Principalities,  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  to 
the  Danube,  arc  added  to  the  original 
question  of  the  Greek  Christians,  and  that 
the  statement  I  have  read  substantially 
opens  out  into  the  Four  Points  which 
were  the  bases  of  the  recent  negotiations. 
It  was,  however,  by  several  progressive 
steps  that  they  assumed  their  final  form. 
1  need  not  now  trouble  the  House  with 
quotations  upon  that  subject.  I  have 
shown  the  first  stage  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence;  and  now 
how  does  it  appear  that  we  have  stood  ia 
respect  to  this  important  change  in  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war?  Before  the  war  broke 
out  it  was  thought  wise — and  the  House 
generally,  I  think,  appeared  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  policy — to  content  ourselves 
with  endeavouring  to  limit  and  restrain 
within  bounds  the  dangerous  rights  assert- 
ed by  Russia.  After  the  war,  however, 
our  language  was  changed,  and  it  became 
this — "  We  will  not  be  content  with  limit- 
ing and  restraining  these  rights,  but  will 
abolish  them  altogether.  The  treaties  arc 
gone ;  we  have  a  right  to  require  that  they 
shall  not  be  renewed,  and  we  will  demand 
those  further  concessions  which  seem  to 
be  necessary  for  the  permanent  peace  of 
Europe."  It  seems  to  me  that  that  was 
a  wise  proceeding.  It  rested  upon  the 
principle  that  these  treaty-rights  or  treaty- 
claims  were  a  cover  and  a  cloak  for  both 
fraud  and  violence,  that  b}'  abolishing  them 
you  got  rid  of  that  cover  and  cloak,  and, 
instead  of  leaving  to  Russia  the  power  of 
working  out  in  the  dark,  and  with  the 
protection  of  colourable  pleas,  any  schemes 
of  self-aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey,  you  put  her  in  the  same  position  in 
■which  any  other  strong  Power  is  put  with 
regard  to  a  weaker  neighbour — namely, 
that  you  give  her  two  alternatives — either 
on  the  one  hand  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
loyal  and  peaceful  neighbourship,  or  on  the 
other  to  resort  to  open  violence,  but  that 
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there  should  no  longer  be  a  mickllo  system 
of  complex  relations,  under  which  hostile 
aggression  might  wear  the  mask  of  right, 
and  Russia  with  peace  and  moderation 
on  her  lips  might  securely  pursue  the 
accomplishment  of  sinister  designs.  The 
changes  made  in  our  demands  were  jus- 
tified, I  think,  by  this  important  principle. 
But,  again,  it  is  not  our  own  position 
only  that  we  must  consider  ;  we  must  take 
also  into  view  the  position  of  Russia,  if  wc 
wish  to  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  upon 
this  question.  I  have  shown  you  the  six 
demands  of  Russia  in  February,  1854. 
What  has  since  been  the  conduct  of  that 
thou  haughty  Power  ?  When  the  first 
sketch  of  the  Four  Points  was  sent  to 
Russia,  in  August  of  last  year,  permission 
was  given  to  Count  Buol,  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  to  refer  them  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Lord  Clarendon  writes  on  the  15th  of 
August  that  he  does  not  object  to  their 
transmission  to  St.  Petersburg,  upon  the 
clear  understanding,  first  that  we  were  not 
parties  to  the  proceeding,  and,  secondly, 
that  an  armistice  should  not  take  place 
until  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed. 
IIoAv  were  they  received  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  August  last  ? 

And  here,  Sir,  I  must  touch  for  a  mo- 
ment on  a  most  important,  but  collateral 
question.  I  am  not  now  about  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  argument  in  reference  to 
the  expedition  to  Scbastopol,  but  I  do  not 
shrink  from  my  full  share  of  responsibility 
in  regard  to  that  expedition.  I  admit  the 
gravity  of  the  question.  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  for  its  full  discussion,  and  I  am 
ready  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  the  meantiine  I  would  ask  of 
those  who  say  with  a  certain  outward  show 
of  reason  that  that  expedition  has  been 
rash  and  ill-considered,  and  that  it  has 
entirely  failed — I  would  call  upon  them  to 
observe  the  facts  I  am  now  goiiig  to  lay 
before  them  —  to  note  the  language  of 
Russia  in  August,  1854,  before  the  expc- 
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dltlon  to  the  Crimea,  and  to  note  the  acts 
and  language  of  that  same  Power  in  De- 
cember, 1854,  after  that  expedition.  I, 
holding  that  military  expeditions  in  time  of 
war  are  not  to  bo  regarded  aa  ends,  but 
as  means  for  the  attainment  of  ends,  am 
ready  to  defend  the  expedition  to  the  Cri- 
mea, nay,  more,  I  am  ready  to  defend  it, 
not  upon  the  grounds  of  antecedent  reason 
only,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  even  by 
its  results. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1854,  the  Rus- 
sian reply  was  received  to  the  communi- 
cation of  Count  Buol,  and  what  was  that 
reply  ?  It  was  a  reply  which  I  will  not 
quote  in  extenso,  but  the  effect  of  it  was 
that  the  Four  Points  were  terms  to  which 
Russia  could  not  consent  except  at  the 
end  of  a  desperate  struggle  and  a  long 
series  of  defeats.  That  was  the  language 
of  Russia  in  August,  1854.  You  will  say 
that  these  are  proofs  of  her  temerity,  her 
arrogance,  and  her  aggressive  spirit ;  and 
I  agree  with  the  reproof ;  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  impossible  to  censure  too  severely  the 
tone  and  policy  of  that  Court  in  the  year 
1854  ;  but  it  is  the  marked  change  in  that 
policy,  and  the  adoption  of  a  different 
language  and  a  different  spirit — it  is  the 
disposition  which  she  has  more  recently 
shown  to  meet  you,  if  you  will  not  fly  from 
her  advances  and  refuse  to  meet  her — 
these  are  the  facts  which  I  want  to  verify  ; 
and  depend  upon  it  if  we  do  not  verify 
them  now,  and  adopt  the  conclusions  which 
ought  to  arise  out  of  their  verification,  we 
may  yet  have  to  do  so  hereafter,?  under 
circumstances,  too,  probably,  of  a  far  less 
favourable  nature.  Well,  Sir,  the  answer 
of  Russia  in  the  month  of  August,  1854, 
to  the  four  proposals,  was  an  answer  of 
prompt,  decided,  and  even  haughty  rejec- 
tion. In  December,  1854,  only  four  months 
after  that  answer,  and  nothing  in  the 
meantime  having  intervened,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  that  could  act  on  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  except  the  expo- 
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tlition  to  the  Crimea,  the  battle  of  Alma, 
the  battle  of  Inkcrman,  and  the  general  cu-- 
.cumstances  of  that  memorable  campaign — 
in  December,  1854,  the  Emperor  promised 
an  unreserved  acceptance  of  those  very 
terms  which  in  the  preceding  August  he 
had  somewhat  contemptuously  and  contu- 
meliously  rejected.  It  was  upon  the  7th 
of  January  that  the  Russian  plenipoten- 
tiary announced  to  the  three  Ministers  of 
the  allied  Courts  at  Vienna  that  he  was 
authorised  to  declare  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  unreservedly  accepted  the  four 
bases  of  negotiation  in  the  terms  laid  down 
by  tho  British  and  French  Governments. 
That  is  the  state  of  the  facts  so  far ;  and 
although  I  have  drawn  largely  upon  the 
patience  of  hon.  Members,  I  hope  they 
will  see  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay 
these  facts  before  them  in  such  a  way  as 
that  they  may  assist  our  discussions,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  gravity  and 
solemnity  of  the  question  that  they  raise. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  think  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  consider  the  one  main  point  with 
respect  to  the  terms  asked  by  us,  and  re- 
fused by  Russia,  because  I  am  proceeding 
upon  the  assumption  that,  as  we  are  a 
Power  engaged  in  solemn  negotiations,  we 
are  bound — whatever  the  feelings  of  somo 
among  us  may  be — to  treat  the  negotiation 
seriously,  and  to  regard  the  question  sim- 
ply as  a  question  of  terms.  So  viewing  it 
then,  how  do  we  stand  ?  You  have  got 
your  first  point,  you  have  got  your  second 
point,  you  expect  and  believe  tbat,  when- 
ever you  choose,  you  may  get  your  fourth 
point,  and  you  have  got  the  first  moiety 
of  the  third  point ;  but  you  are  quarrelling 
about  the  last  moiety.  What  is  it,  then, 
that  forms  the  subject  of  our  quarrel  ? 
We  are  quarrelling  because  the  Western 
Powers,  in  conjunction  with  and  supported 
by  Austria — and  I  have  not  the  least  wish 
to  weaken  tho  force  and  value  of  that 
support — have  proposed  to  Russia  tliat  she 
shall  come  under  an  European  engagement 
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to  limit  the  number  of  her  ships  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Now  that  proposal  is  no  part 
of  the  essence  of  the  third  point — let  that 
be  borne  clearly  in  mind.  The  third  point 
lays  down  a  principle,  but  it  leaves  en- 
tirely open  the  mode  of  its  application, 
and  even  states  broadly  a  reason  why  the 
mode  of  application  could  not  but  be  left 
open.  The  principle  which  it  lays  down  is 
that  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea  shall  cease.  It  requires  that 
in  some  manner  a  relation  shall  be  esta- 
blished between  the  naval  force  of  Russia 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  other  naval  forces, 
which  shall  be  such  as  not  only  to  dimi- 
nish, but  to  destroy,  Russian  preponde- 
rance. The  mode  of  applying  tiie  princi- 
ple, however,  is  perfectly  open,  and,  there- 
fore, I  understated  my  own  case  when  I 
said  that  you  were  quarrelling  for  half  of 
the  third  point — in  fact,  you  are  not  doing 
so,  but  in  reality  upon  the  mode  of  con- 
struing one  portion  of  the  third  point. 
Now  let  us  look  closely  at  the  two  modes 
of  construing  that  moiety  of  the  third 
point ;  for  that  is  the  most  grave  and 
serious  question  upon  which,  reduced  ap- 
parently WMthin  such  narrow  dimensions, 
nothing  less  depends  than  the  effusion 
wholesale  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  multitudes  of  men. 
Russia  has  given  to  us  a  certain  propo- 
sal, I  mean  her  second,  not  her  first ;  she 
speaks  in  substance  as  follows  : — "  Let 
the  law  of  Europe,  with  regard  to  closing 
the  Black  Sea,  remain  as  it  is  in  all  re- 
spects but  one ;  and  let  that  one  be  that 
Turkey,  instead  of  having  no  discretion 
whatever  with  reference  to  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus,  shall  be  perfect  mis- 
tress in  the  case,  and  shall  have  absolute 
discretion  to  open  them  or  close  them  pre- 
cisely as  she  chooses  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  her  own  estimate  of  what  her 
safety  upon  any  occasion  may  require." 
That  is  the  Russian  proposal — a  proposal 
capable,  of  course,  of  discussion  and  im- 
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provemcnt ;  a  proposal  which  Austria  says 
we  ought  not  to  have  rejected,  but  to  have 
discussed   with    a    view    to   a   settlement. 
What  is  the  other  ?   It  is  that  the  Russian 
fleet  shall  be  cut  down  to  four  sail  of  the 
line  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  that  the  Turkish 
fleet  shall  be  limited  to  four  sail  of  the  lino 
inside  the   Black   Sea,   but   that  Turkey 
may  have  outside  as  many  as  she  chooses ; 
that  the  other  Powers  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
have  two  sail  of  the  line  each  within  the 
limits  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
there  shall  be  established  something  like 
an  ostensible  or  pretended  equality  of  force, 
although,  I  fear,   that  it  might  prove  to 
be  nothing  more  than  pretended.     Now,  I 
begin  by  making  a  preliminary  statement. 
I   think  that  it  is  obviously  desirable  to 
establish  an  arrangement  with  respect  to 
the  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  I 
do  not  shrink  from  my  share  of  responsibi- 
lity in  the  language  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
which   I  quoted  just  now,   when   he  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  military  and  naval 
establishments  of  Russia,  in  the  absence 
of  any  counterbalancing  force,   must   be 
looked    upon    as    a    standing    menace   to 
Turkey.     But,  upon  the  other  hand — for 
though   gusts  of  passion  may    sometimes 
find  their  way  here,  yet  I  well  know  that 
an  appeal  can  always  be  made  with  safety 
to  the  calm  and  dispassionate  reflection  of 
the  House — upon  the  other  hand,  I  think 
that  we  must  all  perceive  that  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea  is  one  of  great  and, 
in  fact,  of  insurmountable  difficulty.     It  is 
not,  I  think,  in  the  wit  of  man — at  least, 
I  have  heard  of  no  suggestion  which  has 
proceeded  from  the  wit  of  man,  and  which 
furnishes  a  perfectly  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Black  Sea.     If 
the  Black  Sea  were  a  perfectly  open  sea, 
like  the  Mediterranean,  you  would  know 
what  to  do.     If  it  were  a  perfectly  close 
water,  like  the  American  lakes,  then,  also, 
you  would  know  what  to  do.     You  need 
have  had  no  difficulty  if  you  had  been  deal- 
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ing  with  Powers  that  shared  the  possession 
of  the  coasts  of  this  sea  had  it  been  en- 
tirely shut  in,  and  not  accessible  to  vessels 
of  great  draught  of  water ;  but,  unless  we 
could,  by  some  miracle  of  engineering 
skill,  contrive  to  convert  the  straits  of  the 
Black  Sea  into  a  mere  canal,  which  can 
bo  navigated  by  small  vessels  only,  we 
cannot  completely  dispose  of  the  political 
difficulty  upon  that  side ;  and,  upon  the 
other  side,  I  fully  grant  that  to  treat  the 
Black  Sea  as  an  open  sea,  in  consequence 
of  its  accessibility  to  vessels  of  all  draughts, 
would  be  equally  dangerous,  because  of  the 
situation  of  Constantinople  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Straits,  because  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  its  inability 
to  maintain  its  position  by  its  own  re- 
sources, and  because  of  the  importance  to 
Europe  of  preventing  aggressions  upon  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  That  is,  I  hope,  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case,  and  it  is  manifestly 
one  surrounded  with  difficulties.  You  may 
adopt  one  suggestion  or  another,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  any  suggestion  can  be  made 
which  is  not  open  to  a  very  great  deal  of 
objection,  and  with  respect  to  which  you 
will  not  be  compelled  to  admit  that  it  affords 
but  an  imperfect  remedy  for  the  past,  im- 
perfect justice  as  between  the  parties,  and 
an  imperfect  security  or  guarantee  for  the 
future. 

Thus,  Sir,  we  have  to  take  our  choice 
between  several  plans,  all  of  which  are  im- 
perfect. Sir,  so  far  as  Parliament  is  aware, 
my  right  hon.  Friends  near  me,  together 
with  myself,  left  office  pledged  to  nothing 
except  to  the  principle  of  destroying  Rus- 
sian preponderance;  but,  for  my  part — and 
I  am  sure  that  in  this  point  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  my  right  hon.  Friends  who 
sit  near  me — I  do  not  for  a  moment  shrink 
from  avowing  the  fact  that  our  responsibi- 
lity proceeds  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the 
papers  which  have  been  presented  to  Par- 
liament, and  that,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
we  are  responsible,  in  conjunction  with  my 
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noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  our  other  colleagues  under  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  for  having  proposed  to 
Russia  a  limitation  of  her  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea.     Now,    Sir,  if  I  am  asked  what  I 
think   of  that  plan,   I  shall  say,   that  I 
always   thought   it  a  defective  plan,   but 
that  I  became  a  party  to  proposing  it  be- 
cause I  was  aware  of  no  other.    In  becom- 
ing parties  to  the  proposal  of  that  plan, 
however,  I  apprehend  that  we  did  not  pre- 
clude  ourselves   from   profiting   by  expe- 
rience, and  by  the  discussions  into  which 
wo  were  about  to  enter,  and  that  it  waa 
perfectly  free  to  us  in  common  with  our 
colleagues,  had  we  continued  in  the  Go- 
vernment, either  to  persevere  in  that  plan 
of  limitation,  or  to  adopt  any  other  plan 
which  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  wo 
might  think  equally  good,  or  preferable, 
for  accomplishing  the  end  we  had  in  view, 
and  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  peace. 
Now,  what  has  been  the  reception  of  tho 
plan  of  limitation  in  this  House  upon  tho 
very  first  night  on  which  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed ?    I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think 
the  Government  will  feel  that  its  reception 
here  has  been  most  unfavourable.     I  havo 
heard  several  Gentlemen  rise  in  this  House 
to  defend  the  war.  My  hon.  and  chivalrous 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr. 
Ker  Seymer)  I  am  sure  is  ready  to  go  all 
lengths   ia   this    sense,  and   others   have 
spoken  in  terms  similar  to  his ;  but  it  is  a 
most  extraordinary  fact,  that  I  havo  not 
yet  heard  one  Member  of  tho  House  say, 
"  I  am  determined  to  continue  tho  war  if 
the  limitation  is  refused  ;  I  am  prepared 
to  make  peace  if  tho  limitation  is  granted." 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
in  this  crowded  House  there  are  twenty 
Gentlemen  who  are  ready  to  hold  that  lan- 
guage.    There  are  many  who  think  that 
you  ought  to  ask  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
limitation,  or  a  closing  or  opening  of  tho 
Straits,  or  anything  else  of  the  sort,  but 
that  is  not  the  question  raised  in  the  con- 
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fcrcncc3 — that  is  not  the  ground  upon 
which  you  stand  before  Europe  in  the 
responsible  position  of  carrying  on  a  war. 
The  ground  upon  which  you  stand,  that  is, 
upon  which  your  Government  and  your  ne- 
gotiator have  placed  you,  before  Europe  is 
this ;  that  you  are  ready  to  make  every 
concession  which  ought  to  be  made,  and  to 
refuse  evciything  which  ought  not  to  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  dividing  line  ought, 
in  your  judgment,  to  be  between  limita- 
tion of  the  Russiau  fleet  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  vessels  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
discretional  power  of  opening  the  Straits 
upon  the  other.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
gives  a  vote  in  the  sense  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Portsmouth,  and  adopts  the 
Motion  which  he  proposes,  I  say  that  that, 
unless  in  so  far  as  it  may  bo  qualified  by 
the  rejection  of  the  Amendment  of  the 
Member  for  Kidderminster,  is  the  legiti- 
mate Parliamentary  sense  of  the  vote,  be- 
cause when  we  vote  upon  papers  before  us, 
which  have  been  presented  to  us  by  the 
Crown,  we  cannot  escape  the  responsibility 
of  the  knowledge  which  those  papers  con- 
vey to  us.  If  the  Government  had  chosen 
to  keep  those  papers  in  their  own  posses- 
sion, our  hands  might  have  been  free,  and 
we  might  have  retained  our  private  convic- 
tions ;  but  we  have  now  become  cognisant 
of  the  fact  that  conferences  were  held,  that 
they  were  pursued  to  a  certain  point,  that 
no  insuperable  difficulty  arose  except  one, 
that  that  one  was  limitation  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  the  discretional  power  of  Turkey 
over  the  Straits  upon  the  other — that  upon 
that  point,  and  that  point  alone,  the  con- 
ferences are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  total 
failure,  and  that  that  is  the  issue  upon 
which,  for  this  great  juncture,  everything 
depends. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  has  recorded  upon 
this  subject  declarations  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  most  important ;  and,  if  I 
refer  to  them,  it  is  with  no  invidious  mo- 
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tivc,  but  because  I  think  that  they  are  as 
historical  facts  worthy  to  be  recorded,  that 
they  will  be  heard  of  in  future  discussions, 
and  that,  considering  that  he  may  well  be 
presumed  to  speak  for  others  besides  him- 
self— they  may  probably  exercise  a  sensi- 
ble influence  hereafter  upon  the  course  of 
affairs.  What  was  the  language  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  limitation  ?  It  was  that  of 
unmeasured  condemnation.  He  found  fault 
with  my  noble  Friend  for  having  recog- 
nised the  honour  of  Russia  as  something 
which  it  was  well  to  keep  in  view,  if  not 
as  a  primary,  still  as  a  secondary  consider- 
ation ;  and  then  he  said  that,  after  thus 
recognising  the  honour  of  Russia — which 
was  a  superfluous,  and  indeed  spurious, 
act  of  benevolence — "  you  proceeded  to 
propose  to  her  terms  that  were  nothing 
less  than  most  outrageous  ;"  and  he  then 
went  on  in  language  varied  and  diversified, 
but  no  less  strong,  to  say  that  these  were 
terms  which  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  have 
known  "  it  was  impossible  for  Russia  to 
accede  to."  The  chastisement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  certainly  severe — I  think 
he  denounced  the  plan  of  limitation  in 
terms  which  are  too  strong,  but  I  own  I 
feel  myself  in  some  degree  justly  reproved. 
The  more  I  have  considered  the  plan  of 
limitation,  the  more  1  feel  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  carrying  it  into  anything  like 
real  or  full  effect,  the  more  I  despair  of 
the  ends  at  which  limitation  aims  being 
gained  by  forcing  it  upon  Russia,  and  the 
more  I  feel  the  extreme  indignity  which,  if 
so  forced,  it  inflicts  upon  her  ;  and  there 
is  no  policy,  I  think,  which  is  so  false  and 
dangerous  as  to  inflict  upon  Russia  indig- 
nity without  taking  away  strength. 

Let  us  suppose  for  argument's  sake  that 
we  had  obtained  limitation,  although  at 
this  time  appearances  hero  and  elsewhere 
are  such  as  to  make  it  very  questionable 
whether  it  will  be  attained  ;  but  if  it  were, 
what,  what  good  or  what  evil,  should  wo 
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liave  accomplished  ?  Wo  should,  in  the 
first  place,  have  recorded  against  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  in  the  face  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  a  standing  insult  to  that  Go- 
vernment— a  standing  deprivation  of  its 
own  natural  powers  of  defence — the  first 
and  most  essential  powers  which  belong  to 
a  Government  as  such.  Sir,  I  must  con- 
fess I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
insist  upon  treating  the  Black  Sea  as  if  it 
were  a  lake.  Suppose  France  had  a  quar- 
rel with  Russia,  suppose  England  had  a 
quarrel  with  Russia,  and  the  Baltic  were 
frozen,  so  that  we  could  not  carry  on 
operations  in  that  quarter,  do  you  think 
wo  should  not  find  our  way  through  the 
Straits  into  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  get 
at  Odessa  and  destroy  it,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  of  injury  which  we  thought  fit  ? 
[An  Opposition  Member  :  "  Why,  have  we 
not  done  so  already  ?"]  I  really  want  a 
reply  to  this  question.  IIow  am  I  to  an- 
swer the  Russian  when  he  says  to  me, 
"  Turkey,  by  your  own  confession,  is  weak ; 
she  has  not  suflScient  power  to  close  the 
Straits  without  foreign  assistance ;  and 
liow,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  if  it 
suits  your  purpose  at  any  time,  or  you 
think  you  have  a  legitimate  cause  of  quar- 
rel with,  and  you  obtain  admission  into  the 
Black  Sea — as  you  would  by  force  or 
otherwise — that  Russia  is  to  consent  to 
meet  you  there  under  a  treaty  stipulation 
only  to  keep  up  four  ships  of  the  lino  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  war  would  dissolve  this 
stipulation  ;  but  would  war  create  for  us 
upon  the  instant  twenty  ships  of  the  line?  " 
Although  I  should  have  rejoiced  if,  there- 
fore, acceptances  of  limitation  by  Russia 
had  given  us  peace,  I  must  own  it  is  a 
proposition  which  I  scruple  to  enforce  at 
the  point  of  the  sword. 

Nor  has  any  satisfactory  answer  been 
made  at  the  conferences  to  the  argument  of 
the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries,  who  showed 
that  in  one  and  the  same  breath  they  were 
required   to   guarantee    the    integrity   of 
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Turkey,  and  to  limit  to  four  ships  of  the 
line  the  means  of  affording  her  naval  aid. 
Russia,  however,  haa  made  known  to  us 
another  arrangement ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  asked,  why  did  you  not  yourselves  pro- 
pose that  other  arrangement  to  Russia  ? 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  give  a  frank 
answer  to  that  question  —  because  that 
other  arrangement  is  one  so  entirely  in 
favour  of  Turkey,  it  so  manifestly  relaxes 
the  law  of  Europe  in  her  favour,  giving 
her  a  control  practically  absolute  over  the 
Straits,  and  allowing  her  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  them  for  any  purpose  relating  to 
her  security,  that  I  think  any  Power  which 
had  proposed  that  arrangement  to  Russia 
would  have  been  liable  to  be  met  by  un- 
answerable objections  to  it,  founded  upon 
its  patent  and  singular  inequality.  But 
I  own  that  those  objections  lose  very 
much  of  their  force  the  moment  that  plan 
is  adopted  and  proposed  by  Russia  herself. 
If  Russia  chooses  to  propose  that  plan  as 
the  best  mode  of  settling  the  differences 
which  exist,  then  arise  these  two  questions 
— first  of  all,  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Russian  plan 
may  be  upon  the  whole  even  a  better  basis 
than  the  plan  proposed  in  opposition  to  it  ? 
and,  secondly,  if  it  is  not  the  better  but 
the  worse  basis,  is  there  such  a  difference 
between  it  and  our  plan  as  to  justify  us 
in  the  position  which  we  may  soon  hold 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe — that  of  a  Power 
which  has  broken  off  negotiations  for  peace 
because  the  principle  of  limitation  was  re- 
fused to  us,  and  nothing  but  the  principle 
of  a  discretionary  power  over  the  Straits, 
vested  in  Turkey,  proposed  in  its  stead  ? 
I  can  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  answer 
to  be  made  to  those  questions,  and  if  I 
understand  aright  the  language  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  he  can 
have  as  little.  lie  has  denounced  this 
principle  of  limitation  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  the  ground  of  the  very  difKcul- 
ties  which  all  must  see  in  the  liabilities  it 
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ofTcrs  to  evasion,  in  its  cfTcctivonrps,  nnd 
in  the  clcro<Tatory  character  Avhich  an  inde- 
pendent Power  is  perhaps  justified  in  at- 
taching to  it.  Again,  I  hope  the  House 
will  bear  this  in  mind,  that  the  Russian 
agents  have  in  these  conferences  pointed 
out,  and  this  with  no  small  appearance  of 
fairness,  that  the  plan  of  limitation,  if  Rus- 
sia had  only  aggressive  objects  in  view, 
would  fall  in  better  with  those  aggressive 
objects  than  the  discretionary  powers  which 
she  would  confer  on  Turkey.  At  page  88  of 
these  papers,  I  find  that  M.  de  Titoff  re- 
marked that  "this  double  object,"  (namely, 
putting  an  end  to  the  maritime  preponder- 
ance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
strengthening  the  independence  and  power 
of  Turkey)  "  seemed  to  him  better  secured 
by  the  Russian  project,  than  by  the  princi- 
ple of  limitation  maintained  by  the  opposite 
party  ;  so  that  Russia,  if  she  had  the  am- 
bitious plans  which  are  imputed  to  her 
would  even  have  reason  to  prefer  a  certain 
limitation  resulting  practically"  (perhaps 
it  ought  rather  to  be  rendered,  result- 
ing independently  of  express  stipulation), 
•'  from  the  state  of  things,  to  a  combina- 
tion which  opens  the  Black  Sea  to  foreign 
fleets  as  soon  as  the  Sublime  Porte  should 
consider  herself  menaced."  This  is  a 
sentiment  well  deserving  of  consideration 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  with  regard  to 
which,  without  being  able  to  give  a  posi- 
tive opinion  on  it,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
■ — though  in  some  degree  modifying  a  for- 
mcr  opinion  in  that  respect — that  there  is, 
at  least,  very  much  to  be  said  in  its  behalf. 

That  then.  Sir,  is  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  negotiations — that 
is  the  state  of  the  question,  if  it  be  a 
question  of  terms  at  all.  But  is  it  a  ques- 
tion of  terms  ?  I  certainly  have  seen 
words  imputed  to  my  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  according  to 
which,  if  they  had  been  rigorously  inter- 
preted, it  is  not  a  question  of  tonus  at  all, 
and  that,   I  believe,  is  the  sentiment  of 
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some  Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  tliink 
that  these  negotiations  have  been  wrong 
from  the  first,  and  who  are  too  glad  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  escape  from  them.     But 
I  maintain  that,  whatever  individuals  may 
think,  it  is  a  question  of  terms  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  if  this  House  were  to  give 
a  vote  which  by  implication  would  declare 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  terms,  then,  after 
what  has  taken  place  at  Vienna,  it  would 
go  far  to  involve  the  country  in  a  breach  of 
faith  before  the  eyes  of  Europe.     Again, 
suppose  it   is  not  a  question   of   terms  ; 
what  are  you  to  do  ?      This  is  a  most 
grave  and  serious  question.     This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  called  upon  to  express  a  solemn  judg- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  great  cause 
of  peace  or  war,  and  therefore  I  say  it  is 
of    the   most   vital   importance   that   you 
should  consider  what   course  you  are  to 
adopt  if  you  decide  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  particular  terms.     In  that  case  you 
must  devise  a  policy  afresh.     Are  you  to 
resort  to  the  extreme  designs  which  have 
been  recommended  in  one  quarter  or  an- 
other ?    Are  you  to  think  of  dismembering 
Russia  ?     The  first  objection  to  that  is, 
that  it  is  impossible.     I  would  only  add 
one  word  to  the  strong  language  used  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  on  this 
point.     Not  only  do  I  think  that  the  hair 
of  the  youngest  Member  among  us  would 
become  grey  before  the  termination  of  such 
an  undertaking,  but  1  believe  that  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  scheme  would  recoil  on 
those  who  framed  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  end  in  the  discomfiture  and 
ruin  of  the  empires  concerned  in  the  pro- 
secution of  it,  than  in  that  of  the  empire 
against  whicli  it  was  directed,  for  human 
extravagance  has  ever  a  tendency  to  gene- 
rate violent  reaction.     Will  you  have  re- 
course,  then,   to   a  war  of  nationalities  ? 
Is  that  to  be  tiio  policy  to  be  adopted  ? 
The  first  observation  to  be  made  upon  that 
Bchcuie  is,  that  if  you  intend  to  make  a 
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war  of  nationalities  it  will  be  well  for  you 

to  consider  whether  you  will  not  have  to 
make  that  war  alone.  I  apprehend  that 
Austria  is  not  very  likely  to  enter  with  you 
into  a  war  of  nationalities.  That  proposi- 
tion, at  least,  is  one  which  requires  very 
little  argument  to  sustain  it.  Neither  the 
internal  composition  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire nor  its  external  relations  render  it  in 
the  slightest  degree  probable  that  she  will 
embark  in  any  such  struggle.  Then,  is 
France  likely  to  enter  into  such  a  war  ?  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  contend  with  respect 
to  France  as  confidently  as  with  respect 
to  Austria,  that  she  will  not — that  in 
her  present  position  she  cannot  —  enter 
into  a  war  of  nationalities.  And  if  any 
man  in  this  House  entertains  an  opposite 
opinion,  I  ask  him  how  that  war  of 
nationalities  is  to  operate  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  of  Rome  ?  Can  you 
have  any  war  of  nationalities  which  shall 
not  embrace  Italy  ?  Can  France,  I  will 
not  say,  but  would  France,  enter  into  that 
war  of  nationalities  ?  Sir,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt at  this  moment  to  enter  upon  the 
questions  connected  with  the  present  state 
of  Italy,  and  especially  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  but 
I  must  confess  I  view  the  present  condi- 
tion of  those  States  with  the  deepest  grief 
and  shame.  I  will,  however,  say  this,  tho 
condition  of  that  country  offers  a  pretty 
plain  proof  that  you  build  your  expecta- 
tions upon  sand  and  not  upon  a  rock  if  you 
conceive  that  France  is  likely  to  engage 
with  you  in  a  war  of  nationalities.  A  war 
of  dismemberment,  then,  you  cannot  en- 
tertain— the  war  of  nationalities  you  must 
pursue,  if  you  pursue  it  at  all,  entirely 
alone.  Therefore,  you  will  not  pursue  it 
at  all.  What,  after  this,  remains  ?  It  is 
not  a  question  of  terras,  we  are  told  by 
some.  Recollect,  Russia  has  completely 
altered  her  tone ;  she  has  given  up  every- 
thing which  twelve  months  ago  she  re- 
fused ;    she  was  then  totally  and  grossly 
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wrong ;  with  great  sagacity  and  with  great 
wisdom,  of  course,  I  shall  assume  from  no 
motives  of  enthusiastic  generosity  or  self- 
sacrifice,  but  from  the  sound  application  of 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  in 
this  case,  I  hope,  also  of  our  common 
Christianity,  she  has  surrendered  all  her 
dangerous  and  inadmissible  claims.  ["No, 
no!"  from  several  Members.]  I  cannot 
contend  with  opposition  of  that  kind  ;  I 
am  physically  incapable  of  doing  so ;  but  I 
beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  mean  she 
has  abandoned  the  untenable  claims  which 
she  at  first  put  forward,  and  this,  after  the 
facts  I  have  stated  and  the  quotations  I 
have  made,  is  a  proposition  not  to  be  de- 
nied. From  the  whole  of  these  pretensions 
she  has  now  receded,  and  she  has  thus  at 
least  gone  far  towards  putting  herself  in 
the  right. 

So  much  then.  Sir,  as  to  the  terms  of 
negotiation  between  this  country  and  Rus- 
sia. To  me,  I  confess,  it  appears  that  if 
we  now  continue  the  war,  the  objects  for 
which  we  so  continue  it  are  upon  our  own 
showing  inadequate,  and  must  therefoi-e  fail 
to  justify  our  proceeding  in  such  a  course. 
But  then  I  hear  one  Gentleman  say  that  if 
we  stay  our  hand  we  shall  lose  our  prestige; 
and  another,  that  Russia  is  only  playing  a 
game  of  brag,  and  that  if  she  has  conceded 
so  much  under  the  pressure  we  have  al- 
ready applied,  she  will  under  further  pres- 
sure make  further  concessions;  and  another, 
that  war  is  after  all  only  a  trial  of  strength  ; 
and  others,  in  language  alike  untrue  and 
unwarrantable,  that  it  is  necessary  wo 
should  keep  Europe  involved  in  the  present 
war  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  British 
power  in  India.  Sir,  I  confess  I  have  a 
mode  of  looking  at  these  questions  which 
is  altogether  ditfcrent.  1  believe  that,  in 
war,  as  well  as  in  peace,  the  greatest 
matter  is  that  you  should  bo  just;  and  I 
frankly  own  that  I  shudJcr  and  tremble 
when  I  hear  Gentlemen  of  humanity  and 
of  high  principle  and  character  say  that 
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more  blood  must  be  shed — luorc  human 
souls  must  be  dismissed  from  tlie  light  of 
day — more  desolation  must  be  carried 
throughout  Christian  families  and  Chris- 
tian lands  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  military  fame.  But,  Sir,  do  those  de- 
mands, even  if  admitted  to  be  paramount, 
exact  so  cruel  a  sacrifice  ?  Is  it  really 
true  that  England  stands  in  the  face  of  the 
world  at  this  moment  as  a  degraded  na- 
tion ?  I  ask  you  in  what  war  it  has  ever 
happened  that  the  successes  of  your  troops 
were  so  uniform  and  so  brilliant  ?  It 
seems  never  to  have  mattered  in  what  they 
were  put  to  the  proof,  whether  it  was  in 
the  nightly  sortie  or  in  the  casual  skirmish 
— whether  it  was  in  scaling  heights  that 
were  defended — or  in  defending  heights 
that  were  attacked — or  whether  it  was  in 
rushing,  under  an  unhappy  error  of  com- 
mand, upon  clear  and  inevitable  death — in 
every  ease  the  gallant  and  indomitable  spirit 
displayed  has  been  the  same — in  every  case 
they  not  only  have  proved  that  they  are  wor- 
thy of  the  race  to  which  they  belong,  but  have 
shown  that  never  before  did  the  flame  of 
martial  valour  burn  among  our  gallant  sol- 
diers cither  brighter  or  more  pure  than 
now.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  certain  I'e- 
spccts  there  has  been  matter  for  regret. 
I  do  not  deny  that  ideas  have  gone  abroad 
on  the  continent  of  Europe — a  portion  of 
which  may  have  had  foundation — that 
some  of  the  civil  departments  connected 
with  the  army  are  in  a  most  defective 
state — that  wc  have  gone  into  the  war 
less  provided  and  pi'epared  than  other  na- 
tions that  had  more  than  ourselves  made 
the  arts  and  means  of  war  their  study 
during  peace,  and  that,  consequently,  many 
important  and  essential  services  have  been 
less  efficiently  performed  than  they  should 
and  might  have  been.  But  if  there  has 
been  truth  in  these  ideas  there  also  has 
been  greater  and  more  prevailing  false- 
hood. They  have  mainly  had  the  exagge- 
rated representations  made  in  this  country 
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and  in  this  House  as  their  foundation. 
What  were  we  told,  Sir,  in  the  mouth  of 
February  ?  I  referred  before  to  the  words 
which  were  then  employed  by  different 
speakers.  One  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
your  army  had  perished  ;  another  said  that 
your  army  was  destroyed ;  and — the  amplo 
vocabulary  not  being  yet  exhausted  —  a 
third  proclaimed  that  your  army  was  an- 
nihilated. These  statements,  incessantly 
made,  repeated  through  the  newspapers, 
obtaining  credit  by  force  of  iteration,  and 
carrying  likewise  the  semblance  of  author- 
ity from  being  uttered  within  the  walls  of 
this  House,  were  of  course  believed  abroad  ; 
and  the  discredit  which  has  fallen  upon 
England  on  the  Continent,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
ists, is  at  this  moment  little  else  than  the 
echo  and  the  reflected  image  of  our  own 
exaggerations.  Just  to  show  practically 
the  channel  in  which  these  things  run,  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  lately  read  with 
great  interest  the  debates  that  occurred  in 
the  Sardinian  Chamber  upon  the  question 
of  the  subsidy — or  rather  the  loan,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  and  not  the  subsidy — from 
England.  In  the  course  of  these  debates 
great  objection  was  taken  by  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  members  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Chamber  to  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  this  country  ;  and  one  ground  of  tho 
objection  actually  was  that  England  waa 
in  so  wretched  a  condition  in  respect  to  its 
military  affairs  that  the  Sardinian  troops 
could  not  be  safely  trusted  in  our  company, 
for  it  was  stated  (so  ran  the  report  of  tho 
discussion)  in  all  the  English  journals,  that 
even  the  nominal  force  of  the  British  army 
was  reduced  to  12,000  men,  and  that  only 
2,000  out  of  that  number  were  really 
effective.  How,  then,  can  you  wonder  at 
such  discredit  falling  upon  this  country 
elsewhere  when  it  has  grown  out  of  thoso 
statements,  which  wc  all  remember  per- 
fectly well  to  have  heard  made  in  this 
House  ?  But  whatever  we  may  think  or 
say  of  discredit  such  as  this,  do  not  let  us 
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avenge  it  upon  human  kind ;  do  not  lot  us 
wipe  it  out  in  blood ;  let  us  rather  seek  to 
dispel   the  falsehood   by   sending  abroad 
what  is  more  true.     These  misrepresenta- 
tions arc  but  as  insects  that  live  for  a  day 
and  then  disappear ;  truer  notions  already 
prevail.     In  the  month  of  January  I  ven- 
tured myself  to  make  a  statement  in  this 
House  founded   upon  returns  relating  to 
the  force  of  the  Crimean  army,  which  even 
at  that  dark  era  was  over  28,000  men. 
I  did  not  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  an 
army  in  the  full  health  and  spirits  of  its 
first  embarkation  from  England,  but  as  the 
actual  amount  of  force  not  being  in  hos- 
pital and  being  in  the  discharge  of  mili- 
tary duties.     And  as  I  said  just  now  thai; 
I  did  not  believe  that  there  were  more 
than  twenty  Members  in  this  House,  if  so 
many,  who  would  attach  much  value  to  the 
questions  raised  between  the  limitation  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  and  the  modified  opening 
of  the  Straits,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tinuance  of   the  war;    so  I  much  doubt 
whether  more  than  twenty  hon.  Members, 
if  so  many,  credited  at  the  time  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  about  the  force  of  the 
army.     But  that  subject  came  in  its  duo 
course  before  the  Select  Committee,  and 
no  doubt  in  respect  to  it  stands  recorded 
in  the  evidence;  it  rested  upon  detailed 
and  indisputable  figures,  and  this  misap- 
prehension ranks  along  with  all  the  others 
which  have  rapidly  disappeared.    In  truth, 
as  regards  military  glory,  this  I,  at  least, 
venture  to  say,  that  there  is  no  example — 
go  to  what  period  of  history  you  will — in 
which  your   army   has    more   nobly  per- 
formed its  duty,  or  has  given  more  con- 
vincing testimony  to  all  those  who  havo 
been  cognisant  of  the  facts,  that  it  is  as 
ready  as  ever,  and  also  as  able  as  ever, 
cither  to  defend  your  shores  or  to  carry  your 
flag  wherever  honour  can  be  won.     But,  if 
I  am  still  to  bo  told  that  we  are  to  prolong 
this  war  for  glory,  lot  nic  put  to  you  one 
test  in  respect  to  this  doctrine,  because, 
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after  nil,  this  is  the  real  difficulty  that  we 
arc  contending  with.  It  is  not  the  argument 
in  this  case  that  is  the  difficulty,  neither 
is  it  the  difference   between  the  various 
plans  that  are  proposed  for  a  specific  solu- 
tion.    It  is  the  appeal  to  feeling,  to  pas- 
sion, and  to  pride.     It  is,  that  we  cannot 
now  afi'ord  to  make  peace — we  must  first 
have  a  success.     The  original  questions  in 
controversy   have    been   banished   out   of 
sight,  or,  at  least,  they  are  now  so  remote 
as  to  be  no  more  than  specks  in  the  dis- 
tance ;    all  the  terras  that  we  demanded 
have,  since  the  war  began,  been  substan- 
tially conceded,   unless  we   are  to  stand 
upon  the  at  best  trivial  and  paltry  differ- 
ence between  the  plan  of  limitation  and 
the  plan  of  a  discretion  reposed  in  Turkey 
to  open  the  Straits  when  she  may  think 
herself  menaced.    It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  terms ;  this  is  the  language  which  wo 
have  seen  held  openly  in  the  public  jour- 
nals, and  which  I  was  sorry  to  find  held 
openly   to-night   by  my  hon.   Friend   the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  that  it  has  be- 
come simply  a  question  of  the  necessity 
for  a  military  success.     I  grant  that  my 
hon.  Friend   did   not   appear  to  embrace 
this  idea  simply  ;  he  rather  put  it  in  this 
shape,  that  we  must  obtain  a  success  in 
order  that  we  may  secure  better  terms ; 
but   that  is  not  the   public    and   popular 
sentiment ;  the  popular  feeling  is,  that  as 
to  terms  there  is  no  great  matter  at  issue, 
but  that  what  you  want  is  more  military 
success.     Now,  I  venture  to  say  with  deep 
respect,  and  without  imputing  any  motives 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  who  allow  such  a  senti- 
ment to  find    place  within  their  breasts, 
that,  if  they  will  put  down  passion  and 
look  at  that  sentiment  with  the  calm  eyo 
of  reason,  they  will  see  that  it  is  not  only 
indefensible — it  is  hideous,  it  is  anti-Chris- 
tian,  it  is  immoral,   it  is  inhuman  ;    and 
you  have  no  riglit  to  make  war  simply  for 
what  you  call  success.     If,  when  you  have 
obtained  the  objects  of  the  war,  you  con- 
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tlnuc  it  in  order  to  obtain  military  glory — 
observe  the  broad  distinction  that  subsists 
between  the  objects  of  the  war  and  success 
in  your  military  operations — if  you  persist 
in  the  war  for  the  sake  of  mere  military 
glory,  I  say  you  tempt  the  justice  of  Ilira 
in  whose  hands  the  fates  of  armies  are  aa 
absolutely  lodged  as  the  fate  of  the  infant 
slumbering  in  its  cradle ;  you  tempt  Him 
to  launch  upon  you  His  wrath ;  and  if  this 
be  courage,  I,  for  one,  have  no  courage  to 
enter  upon  such  a  course.  I  believe  it  to 
be  alike  guilty  and  unwise ;  but  let  me 
without  more  delay  biing  it  to  the  test. 
I  ask,  are  there  any  Governments  in  or 
out  of  Europe  that  would  be — I  will  not 
say  courageous  enough,  but  rash  enough, 
to  issue  a  manifesto  framed  on  this  princi- 
ple— that  "  whereas  we,  the  Governments 
of  France  and  England,  in  the  year  1853, 
proposed  to  Russia  certain  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, and  whereas  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  we  extended  those  terms 
and  included  in  them  everything  that  wo 
thought  necessary  and  useful  to  guarantee 
the  future  peace  of  Europe ;  and  whereas 
those  terms  have  now  been  substantially 
conceded,  but  tho  issue  of  a  mihtary  ope- 
ration undertaken  in  the  Crimea  still  re- 
mains doubtful,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us 
that  we  should  have  more  military  glory 
before  we  will  accept  the  terms  which  we 
have  believed  and  have  solemnly  declared 
to  be  sufficient ;  therefore,  be  it  known  to 
all  men  that  we  will  continue  the  war  until 
we  have  obtained  what  we  may  think  suf- 
ficient for  us  of  military  glory."  The 
moral  sense  of  mankind  would  not  permit 
the  promulgation  by  authority  of  such  a 
doctrine  ;  and  yet  wo  suffer  the  idea  that 
we  must  not  avow  to  lurk  within  us,  and 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  governed  by  it. 

My  noble  Friend  tho  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  been 
censured  for  the  doctrine  he  laid  down  at 
the  conferences  with  respect  to  the  honour 
uf  Russia;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
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deserves  credit  rather  than  blame  for  his 
declaration.     Had  my  noble  Friend  said 
that  the  honour  of  Russia  was  to  be  your 
primary  object,  or  that  of  anybody  except 
the  Russian  negotiators,  I  grant  lie  would 
have  been  open  to  censure ;  but  he  said, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  security  of  Eu- 
rope was  to  be  the  primary  and  paramount 
object,  and  that,  subject  to  that  considera- 
tion, the  terms  most  in  conformity  with  the 
honour  of  Russia  would  be  the  best  terms 
of  arrangement.     I  heartily  approve  and 
Bubscribe   to  that   doctrine;    but,  depend 
upon   it,  whether  you  approve  it  or  not, 
from  that  doctrine  you  cannot  escape.    My 
noble  Friend  spoke  those  memorable  words, 
as  the  organ  of  England,  before  assembled 
Europe;  they  were  regarded  as  declaring 
the  principle  of  your  proceedings  in  nego- 
tiating for  peace  ;  and  by  those  words,  and 
by  their  legitimate  consequences,  you  will 
have  ultimately  to  abide.     And  now.  Sir, 
I  will  venture  to  quote  one  authority  which 
always  commands  respect  in  this  House, 
on  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  a  suc- 
cess.    Do  not  let  it  be  forgotten  that  I 
distinguish  most  broadly  between  the  ne- 
cessity of  success  in  military  operations 
and  the  obtaining  those  objects  for  which 
you  entered  upon  the  war.   Military  opera- 
tions are  not  the  objects  of  war;  they  arc 
its  means  and  instruments.     Now,  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  letter  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  ho  ex- 
presses  pretty  intelligibly  his  opinion  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  success  in 
war  after  its  objects  are  attained.     I  will 
not  quote  names  or  dates ;  but  the  letter 
had  reference  to  the  commander  of  a  mili- 
tary expedition  of  which  the  objects  had 
been  gained,  but  who  contemplated  further 
operations  because  he  thought  it  necessary 
for  the  honour  of  his  country  that  he  should 
have  a  success.     The  Duke  of  Wellington 
used  these  emphatic  words  : — 

"  The  idea  of  tho  general  is  tliat  of  the  nows- 
papcra  of  his  country,  and  that  is  wUat  I  appro- 
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hond  in  all  thoRC  concerns.  Complete  success  in 
tho  attainment  of  the  object  will  not  satisfy  that 
pooplo.  Somebody  must  be  humiliated.  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  a  party  to  such  transactions." 

Such  were  tho  sentiments  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  :  and  I  yet  hope  there  are 
among  us  many  who  with  him  will  say  that 
they  cannot  bear  to  be  parties  to  such 
transactions. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  said  it  appeared  to  mo 
that  you  were  in  danger  not  only  of  placing 
yourselves  in  tho  position  of  being  wrong 
after  you  had  been  right,  but  of  forfeiting 
the  high  and  special  character  in  which 
you  commenced  this  war.  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  asserting  that  we  did  not  com- 
mence this  war  as  mere  antagonists  of 
Russia,  and,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  our  foe.  It  was 
not  merely  a  case  in  which  upon  the  one 
side  stood  a  single  Power,  and  on  tho 
other  side  two  Powers  ;  it  was  not  a  mere 
combination  of  numbers  against  a  single 
empire.  The  combination  represented  a 
principle.  It  represented  that  which  I  may 
almost  call  a  sort  of  European  law  which 
has  prevailed,  and  has  been  variously 
administered,  sometimes  with  advantage, 
often  with  great  credit  and  advantage, 
since  the  peace  of  1815  ;  under  which  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  or  some  among 
them,  have  regulated  many  minor  and 
local  differences,  and  have  frequently  pre- 
served the  general  peace  from  serious  dan- 
gers. We  entered  into  this  quarrel  in 
combination  with  France,  with  Prussia, 
and  with  Austria  ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  two  years  ago  there  was  very 
little  difference  in  the  political  position  of 
France,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Austria,  and 
of  Prussia,  with  respect  to  the  question  at 
issue  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  By 
degrees  France  and  Great  Britain  got  in 
advance  ;  Austria — I  do  not  speak  in  the 
way  of  censure  or  complaint,  for  her  posi- 
tion was  peculiar — lagged  somewhat  be- 
hind ;  Prussia  lagged  yet  more  ;  but  it  is 
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important,   and   it  has  now  become  also 
curious,  to  remember  that  so  lately  as  in 
the  spring  of  1854  Prussia  distinctly  con- 
templated the  contingency  of  aggressive 
operations  against  Russia,  and  on  behalf 
of  Turkey.     I  want  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  mind  of  the  House  how  completely 
this   was,   not   an  arbitrary  combination, 
but  a  representation  of  the  great  European 
combination    of    Powers,    acting   against 
Russia,  to  vindicate  and  enforce  against 
her  the  public  law  of  Europe.     It  was  the 
summons  of  France  and  England  to  Rus- 
sia that   immediately  led  to  war.     That 
summons  was  sent  in,  it  is  true,  only  by 
France  and  England,  but  it  was  sent  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Austria,  and  was 
expressly    supported     at    St   Petersburg 
both  by  Austria  and  Prussia.     In  a  pro- 
tocol agreed  upon  at  Vienna  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1854,  that  support  is  distinctly  re- 
corded.    In   a  short   time   afterwards,   a 
treaty   was    contracted   between   Austria 
and  Prussia,  which  provided  for  a  mutual 
offensive    and   defensive    alliance    in   the 
event — first,   of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Principalities  with  Russia ;  and,  secondly, 
of  an  attack  on,  or  the  passage  of  the 
Balkan  by  Russia.     The  passage  of  the 
Balkan  now  seems  a  visionary  event,  its 
possibility  is  so  remote.     Then  it  was  far 
otherwise,   it    was   a  near   and   pressing 
danger ;    and  you  had   a  treaty  between 
Austria  and   Prussia  providing  for  their 
taking  part  in  the   offensive   proceedings 
against  Russia  in  the  event  of  the  passage 
of  the  Balkan.     The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1854,  Lord 
Clarendon,  when  writing   to  Lord  West- 
morland a  despatch  which,  I  think,  was 
probably  intended  to  find  its  way  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Russian  Government,  felt  him- 
Belf  justly  entitled  to  hold  this  lofty  lan- 
guage : — "  The    opinion  of    Europe  has 
been  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  course 
pursued  by  England  and  France,  and  it  is 
needless  that  they  should  defend  themselves 
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against  the  JiccuRations  of  Russia."  Now, 
Sir,  I  am  afraid,  that  if  wc  witliilraw  from  ne- 
gotiation, if  we  continue  war  upon  grounds 
in  which  no  other  Power  except  France 
alone  participates,  we  shall  find  that  the 
moral  authority  of  our  position  is  greatly 
weakened  and  undermined.  Besides  moral 
authority,  we  have  to  consider  material  aid. 
There  are  some  Gentlemen  who  think  we 
have  derived  no  henefit  whatever  from 
Austria  in  this  struggle,  but  to  them  I 
must  say,  that  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to 
see  with  satisfaction  the  expectant  attitude 
which  Austria  has  hitherto,  and,  as  I  think, 
not  dishonourably  maintained,  with  her 
hand  upon  the  hilt  of  her  sword,  with 
above  300,000  men  ranged  along  her 
Russian  and  Polish  frontiers  and  in  the 
Principalities,  exchanged  for  a  state  of 
things  in  which  Austria,  being  dissociated 
from  our  objects  and  purposes,  and  Russia 
having  made  the  concessions  which  Austria 
thinks  vital  and  necessary,  she  would  be- 
come by  degrees  a  mere  neutral,  and  even 
something  less  than  a  merely  neutral  Power, 
and  would  be  gradually  estranged  from  the 
movements  of  England  and  France.  I  ap- 
prehend there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
while  these  300,000  Austrian  troops  have 
been  thus  placed,  something  like  an  equal 
number  of  Russians  have  been  detained  in 
a  con-esponding  attitude  in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  I  think  it  an  event  not  to  be  con- 
templated with  any  satisfaction  that  that 
large  proportion  of  the  military  force  of 
Russia  should  be  liberated  from  the  pre- 
sent manner  of  their  employment  to  engage 
in  operations  against  France  and  England 
in  the  Crimea.  But  great  as  will  be  the 
material  loss  which  in  this  way  we  may 
BuflFer,  far  greater,  in  my  judgment,  will 
bo  the  moral  disadvantage  if  we  shall  un- 
happily find  that  we  have  lost  our  title  to 
be  the  asscrtors  of  the  public  justice  of 
Europe,  have  descended  to  a  level  with 
our  antagonists,  and  have  become  involved 
in  an  isolated  war. 
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But,  then,  Lave  the   objects  of  the  war 
been  obtained  ?     To  those  who  say  they 
have   not,  I  venture   to  reply  by  a  chal- 
lenge.    I  ask  them  to  show  me  a  case  in 
modern  European  history  in  which  the  po- 
litical objects  of  a  war  have  been  so  com- 
pletely gained,  and  in    so    short   a    time, 
without  the   entire  military  prostration  of 
the  adverse  party.     You  may  find  cases  in 
which  wars    have   been   short  and   sharp. 
We  may,  for  instance,  take   the  cases  of 
Spain  at  tlic  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  Prussia  in  its  course,  and 
we  may  find  numerous  cases  in  which,  by 
the   complete  victory  of  one  Power,  and 
the  certain   prostration   of  its  antagonist, 
the  objects  of   a   war  have  been  gained 
with   great  rapidity.     In  the  present  in- 
stance, I  think  I   have   shown   that  those 
objects  have  been  gained,  although  it  has 
been   without  the    military  prostration  of 
Russia.     You   have  gained   immense  ad- 
vantages against  Russia ;  but  those  advan- 
tages and  your  victories — brilliant  as  they 
have  been,  yet  have  not  placed  her  in  such 
a  state  of  military  prostration  as  to  cover 
her   with    disgrace;  nor   do  I  think    that 
oven   now  you  will  venture   to  assume,  if 
you   cast  the  die,  that  success  will  be  the 
certain  issue  of  your  perseverance.     But,  I 
ask,   if  you   attain  that  success,    will  you 
bo   nearer  to  your  object  ?     Suppose  the 
Russians  attempt  another  Inkerman  ;  sup- 
pose   in    that   attempt  they  fail,  as  they 
failed  before  ;  suppose  10,000  more  Rus- 
sian troops  arc  laid  low  by  the  side  of  their 
departed  companions ;  or  suppose  any  still 
more    signal    event  should   occur,  do  you 
believe,  do  you  feel  entitled  to  be  certain, 
that  the  Russian  Government  either  would 
or  could  ofl'er  you  better  terms  ?     I  may 
be  wrong,   but  my  conscientious  belief  is 
that  such   events   might   in   all   likelihood 
immensely  increase  their  difficulties.     It  is 
quite  evident  that  there  is  no  country  in 
which  th(!  action  of  the  Government  is  more 
dependent  upon  what  may  be  called  national 
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feeling — and  such  national  feeling  is  ever 
strongest  when  it  is  allied  with  religious  zeal 
— than  Russia.  Now,  do  you  seriously  be- 
lieve that  we  can  intimidate  and  drive  Rus- 
sia into  peace  upon  any  terms  we  may  choose 
to  dictate  by  killing  10,000,  or  20,000,  or 
30,000  more  of  her  troops,  or  by  taking 
Sebastopol  ?  Do  you  think  a  nation  whose 
enthusiasm  was  not  only  not  extinguish- 
ed, but  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  flames  of  Moscow,  when  1,000,000  of 
men,  under,  perhaps,  the  greatest  general 
of  modern  times,  occupied  their  country, 
arc  to  be  driven  into  shameful  or  disastrous 
terms  of  peace  by  mere  military  successes 
— be  they  what  they  may — gained  in  the  re- 
motest corner  of  their  territory  ?  I  confess 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  state  of 
things  has  been  providentially  adapted  to 
the  attainment  of  peace.  If  you  were  to 
suffer  a  disaster — which,  God  forbid — you 
would  find  your  difficulties  increased  in 
making  reasonable  terras.  The  spirit  of 
the  people  would  rise  against  you,  and 
your  difficulties  would  be  increased.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Russia  were  to  suffer 
such  disasters,  it  is  no  strained  supposition 
to  imagine  that  the  difficulties  of  her  Go- 
vernment might,  in  like  manner,  be  aug- 
mented, and  that  that  which  you  maintain 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  peace  would, 
if  attained,  place  you  infinitely  further 
from  the  attainment  of  your  object.  Now, 
Sir,  for  one,  I  feel  with  the  greatest  force 
the  pressure  of  all  those  moral  considera- 
tions which  are  involved  in  the  unnecessary 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Manchester,  on  an 
occasion  which  is,  doubtless,  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  this  House,  when,  like  my 
right  hon.  Friends  near  mc,  I  sat  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  made  a  solemn  appeal  to 
113  with  a  force  of  which  no  man  could  be 
insensible,  and  with  an  earnestness  which 
did  him  the  highest  honour,  and  charged 
us  with  the  guilt  of  shedding  blood  in  an 
unnccessarv  war.     I  did  nut  wince  under 
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that  charge,  for,  whether  right  or  wrung 
in  my  conviction,  I  helieved  that  that  war 
was  not  unnecessary ;  that  it  was  one  of 
the  class  of  wars  which  are  carried  on  at  a 
distance  in  order  that  we  may  not  have  to 
wage  them  nearer  home.  We  made  war  in 
the  Black  Sea,  at  the  extremity  of  Europe, 
in  order  that  we  might  not  have  to  make  it 
in  the  heart  of  Europe — as  the  most  cele- 
hrated  orator  of  Greece,  or  perhaps  of 
any  country,  urged  upon  the  Athenian 
people  that  they  should  make  war  in  Tlics- 
saly  in  order  that  they  might  not  have  to 
carry  it  on  in  Attica.  But  when  I  see 
that  Russia  has  conceded  the  substance  of 
what  was  asked — that  we  are  breaking  up 
that  association  of  Powers  which  gave  us 
at  once  dignity,  security,  and  strength — 
when  I  see  the  scales  of  justice  so  tremu- 
lously balanced  as  though  they  even  verged 
towards  placing  those  in  the  wrong  who 
had  been  in  the  right,  and,  perhaps,  like- 
wise those  in  the  right  who  had  been 
grossly  in  the  wrong,  I  feel  deeply  the 
responsibility  which  I  should  incur  if  I  did 
not  beseech  the  House  to  pause  in  the 
course  that  is  opened  before  them.  We 
have  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  but  a  few 
days  ago,  and  with  the  deepest  interest, 
some  of  the  fainter  traces  of  the  desola- 
tion of  war  written  upon  the  forms  of  those 
heroic  men  who  received  from  the  hands  of 
majesty  itself  not  the  reward,  indeed,  but 
yet  the  acknowledgment  of  their  glorious 
deeds.  Wo  rejoice  to  sco  that  many  of 
those  noble  forms  were  again  erect,  and 
that  they  had  regained  the  elastic  step  of 
health  and  youth.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  thousands  of  our  countrymen  who 
sleep  beside  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  under  the  rocks  of  Balaklava  ?  What 
are  we  to  say  of  our  gallant  allies,  side  by 
side,  with  whom  wc  have  been  fighting 
these  battles,  and  whose  losses  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  have  been  fearfully 
severe  ? 
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doprivoil  of  the  precious  lives  of  from 
12,000  to  15,000  of  our  countrymen— if, 
of  the  brave  sons  of  France  double  that 
number,  or  more  than  double,  have  fallen 
by  war  and  by  the  diseases  in  its  train — 
if  we  reckon  the  havoc  made  among  the  poor 
Turks,  again  we  rise  in  the  fearful  scale, 
for  of  them  a  far  greater  multitude  have 
sunk,  littlcheeded,  into  their  homely  graves. 
I  saw,  not  long  ago,  in  the  public  prints,  a 
detailed  account,  which  had  all  the  indi- 
cations of  correctness,  and,  according  to 
which,  the  loss  of  life  in  the  Turkish  army 
since  the  war  broke  out  had  been  120,000. 
[A  Voice:  The  Russians.]  No,  Sir, 
that  was  the  work  of  war  among  the 
Turks,  Nor  is  there  for  me  any  conso- 
lation whatever  in  the  yet  more  dismal 
tale  which  has  been  told  us.  that  against 
the  50,000  French  and  English,  and  the 
120,000  Turks,  not  fewer  than  250,000 
Russians  have  been  numbered  among  the 
dead.  The  terrible  sum  total  must  by  this 
date  have  come  near  to  half  a  million  ;  so 
that  by  the  havoc  of  this  war,  for  the  time 
that  it  has  lasted,  the  lives  of  almost 
1,000  of  our  fellow-men  have  been  extin- 
guished daily.  If,  indeed,  we  are  making 
war  for  a  just  and  sufficient  cause,  for  a 
cause  that  will  bear  examination  in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  consciences,  in  the  face 
of  man  and  before  the  eye  of  God,  we 
must  bear  the  hard  necessity,  nor  need  we 
shrink  even  from  the  terrible  slaughter  it 
involves ;  but  if  this  be  not  so,  if,  from 
whatever  cause,  you  allow  this  war  to  be  pro- 
longed for  no  object  at  all,  or  for  second- 
ary and  petty  objects,  or  for  any  purposes, 
however  brilliant  they  may  seem,  which 
we  dare  not  avow  in  a  solemn  public  decla- 
ration or  make  known  through  the  Govern- 
ment, the  organ  of  the  country,  and  dare 
scarcely  avow  even  in  the  freedom  of  con- 
versation with  our  fellow-men,  let  us,  while 
there  is  time,  do  all  that  in  us  lies,  by 
taking  an  initial  step,  towards  putting  an 
end  to  the  desolation  of  this  awful  scourge; 
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let  us,  by  tlie  adoption  of  terms  po  just 
and  plain,  bo  moderate  and  circumspect 
a3  those  which  are  proposed  to  us  by 
ray  hon.  Friend,  do  what  for  the  moment 
depends  upon  us  towards  giving  back  to 
Christendom  the  hope,  at  least,  of  happi- 
ness and  repose. 
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